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Tue neglect of sacred poetry cannot justly be laid to the charge of 
the present age. There has evidently been a growing taste for it ; 
and many productions in this department of literature have been 
lately given to the public which are worthy to be ranked with any 
compositions of a similar kind that our language has to boast. As 
the singing of psalms and hymns has ever formed, and, from its fitness 
to excite religious feelings, and to elevate the soul with the liveliest 
emotions of piety, ever will form a part of divine worship, it was to 
be expected that to this a due share of attention would be directed. 
Such, accordingly, has been the fact: and many attempts have been 
made, and various suggestions offered, for the improvement of our 
metrical devotion, which, in the almost unanimous opinion of all 
parties, requires some regulation and amendment. Among thiese 
attempts, the Manual announced above is, from its intrinsic merits, 
entitled to a distinguished place. The author does not aspire to the 
praise of original poetry ; his is the less splendid, but not less useful 
design to compile select portions from the Old and New Versions of 
the Psalms, together with select hymns, and, by a careful revision, to 
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adapt them to the service of the Church for every Sunday and Festival 
throughout the year. How far his efforts have been successful we 
shall endeavour to show in the sequel. 

The Psalms being for the most part too long, when accompanied 
with music, to be used entire in divine worship, it is necessary to 
select portions of them; and the principles by which Mr. Horne has 


been guided are thus stated :— 


As the desion of this manual is, to render the singing of Psalms an 
interesting and edifying part of our Church Service, without having recourse 
to any other metrical translations than those which have received the sanction 


of the highest Legal and Ecclesiastical Authorities; those portions of the Old 
and New Versions have been principally selected, which celebrate the Praises 
and Perfections of God, the Works of Creation and of Providence, and the 
Blessings of Redemption. Where entire Psalms, or connected portions of 
them could not be adopted, it las frequently become necessary to disregard 
the order in which the verses stand in the original, and to select such passages 
of a Psalm as form an extract, containing a distinct and simple subject, and 
“ conveying some acknowledgment of Christian faith or duty, some sentiment 
of penitence, of praise, or thanksgiving.” All those passages, which are ex- 
clusively applicable to Jewish Worship, have been omitted. Slight verbal 
alterations, to connect passages brought together from different parts of a long 
Psalm, have necessarily been made: and where a sentiment has been introduced 
into the version of Tate and Brady, which is at variance with other parts of 
Scripture, such exceptionable sentiment has been corrected. To each Psalm 
is prefixed a short preface, pointing out its subject, and, if it be a prophetical 
Psalm, its spiritual application to the Messiah or Christ. These short prefaces 
are abridged, either from those of the late learned and pious Bishop Horne, in 
his Commentary on the Psalms, or from those of the Right Rev. Dr. Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, in his recent metrical version of the Book of 
Psalms with notes, or from the prefaces prefixed to the Psalms, in the earlier 
black-letter editions of the Old Version, some of which are very judicious; 
although they have been very improperly omitted in the modern editions of 
that version.—Pp. xiii. xiv. 


The short prefaces which the author has prefixed to each psalm 
greatly enhance the value of the work. The design of the Psalmist 
is briefly developed, and will contribute in no small degree to enable 
the worshipper, while he sings “ with the spirit,” to sing “ with the 
understanding also.” (1 Cor. xiv. 15.) It has been the author’s aim 
to select such verses from each psalm as will serve, in the most 
prominent manner, to point out and illustrate the subject of it in 
correspondency with the prefixed preface. This is a point to which 
we attach very great importance. Since entire psalms cannot be used 
in singing during divine service, it is desirable to select such parts 
of each as may most clearly exhibit its general design and pur- 
port. Thus the extract will not only be a whole in itself, but will, 
in some measure, include the sum and substance of the entire 
psalm. 

Mr. Horne’s selections are taken from the Old and New Versions 


of the Psalms, with some verbal alterations by which, as he con- 
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ceived, they would both be improved, and be fitted to answer more 

perfectly the objects of such a compilation. Neither of these versions ‘ 
forms an integral part of the Book of Common Prayer, nor is either 
sanctioned by the same authority as the Liturgy. The introduction of 
that by Sternhold and Hopkins was, it is true, with the sanction both 
of the Crown and of the Convocation; but this seems to have gone 
no farther than to permit, not to enjoin its use in Churches ; and 
though a few excellent individuals pertinaciously defend its adoption, 
t has fallen into almost total disuse ; from which fate, considering the 


lameness of its versification, its generally bold, prosaic, obsolete style, 
and its utter discordance with the fastidious taste of the present age, ; 
it is morally impossible to rescue it. ‘The New Version by Tate and | 
Brady was published in 1696, several years subsequent to the last 
revisal of the Liturgy, which was finally ratified by Act of Parliament, 
and received the royal assent in 1662. It is, therefore, perfectly 
allowable to depart from the Old and New Versions, whenever such 
deviation is required by the laws of sound criticism, and is calculated 
to further the legitimate objects of parochial psalmody. This, it is 
acknowledged, is a matter of extreme delicacy. It may be thought 
dangerous to grant such a liberty to individual judgment, inasmuch 
as it may open the door to a wild spirit of innovation, the progress of 
which it may be impossible to arrest. With this representation, to a 
certain extent, we readily concur. It is the part of wisdom to pause 
and hesitate before attempting any change in that which is sanctioned 
by authority, or, what is almost equivalent, by long and reverential 
custom. In whatever is intrusted to the guardianship or adminis- 
tration of men, there is danger from perverted opinion and mistaken 
zeal: but it were unreasonable to urge this against a reformation 
where the reformation is evidently wanted. It is, therefore, worth 
while to inquire briefly into the principles by which every alteration 
in our metrical versions should be guided and regulated. 

It may, in the first place, be laid down as a general rule, that 
such verbal alterations may be made, if consistent with a regard to the 
sense of the original, as are requisite for rendering the psalms more 
appropriate for congregational singing. What is intended to be used 
by a multitude of persons at one and the same time should not be 





private or particular, but general, such as is in a greater or less degree 
applicable to all, and in which every individual in the assembly may 
fairly and reasonably join. But many parts of the Psalms relate to 
the history and fortunes of David, to the peculiarities of the Jewish 
ritual, or to the especial circumstances of the Jewish nation, while 
others, by a slight change, may be rendered more generally applicable. 
Whenever this can be effected without departing too widely from the 
sense of the original, it is surely highly desirable, as rendering 
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psalmody more effective and edifying. We shall quote a few 
examples. 
Ps. xvi. 1.—** My lot is fall’n in this blest land, 
Where God is truly known;” 
which is properly altered from Tate and Brady’s version—“ In that 


blest land.” 





Ps. xxii. 4.—“ O may the glad converted world 
To God their homage pay ;” 
in T'ate and Brady it is—‘*‘ Then shall the glad,” &c. v.27. Ps. xxvi. 2, 
is properly substituted for Tate and Brady, v.6. See the author’s 
Pref. Note [A.] Ps. Ixv. 2, “ our humble prayer,” for ‘“ my humble 
prayer,” in Tate and Brady. Mr. Horne has adopted a similar 
change of number in other places. Ps. Ixviii. 1, ‘‘ To God,” for, “‘ To 
him,” in Tate and Brady, in order to render the extract consistent 
and entire. Ps. xxx. 1, “ Great God! our Shepherd and our Guide,” 
for “ Israel’s Shepherd, Joseph’s Guide;” thus applying it to the 
spiritual Israel. Ps. Ixxxvi. Pt. 2. v. 3— 
“ Redeemed by Thee from endless pain, 
Redeemed from dread of hell ;” 
for Tate and Brady, v. 13— 
“ For thou hast oft redeemed my soul 
From lowest depths of hell.” 
Ps. cxv. 3, “ his chosen ransomed Church,” for Tate and Brady— 
** Priests, Levites, Proselytes,” which is thus made to represent the 
Church. Ps. exvi. 3, ‘who saves the helpless,” for ‘ the harmless,” 
in Tate and Brady, v. 5, 6, which, in a Christian sense, is inapplicable 
to men. Ps. cxix. Pt. 4, v. 1, “ shall,” for ‘ will,” as no one can 
say that he never will go astray. Ps. cl. properly altered to suit it 
to a Christian congregation. _For other examples we refer to 
Ps. iti. 1.—v. 4.—xix. Pt. 2. v. 3.—xxvii. Pt. i. v. 2.—xxvill. Pt. 2. 
v. 3.—xxxi. Pt. 2. v. 1.—xxxii. 1.—xxxvi. 1.—xlviii. 2.—Ixii. 
2.—Ixvi. 2.—Ixxiii. 1.—Ixxxv. 1.—Ilxxxix. Pt. 1. v. 2. Pt. 2. 
v. l.—xcvii. 2.—cxlii. 2.—clxix. 2. Jesides these, and a few 
other alterations, some of the Psalms, which are only adapted to 
the circumstances of David, or of the Jewish nation, are omitted ; 
all which changes are surely warranted by the end and object of 
parochial psalmody. 

In the second place; such verbal alterations are admissible as serve 
to poimt out more perfectly the spiritual application of the psalm. 
But in order to apply this rule soberly and discreetly, it is requisite 
to confine it to such alterations as are not inconsistent with the sense of 
the original, and to such spiritual applications as are confirmed by 
scriptural authority. With these limitations it precludes the appre- 
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hension of danger from its abuse by an over-heated imagination. It is 


agreeable, moreover, to the soundest principles of theology ; for if 


the Psalms have, in any instance, a typical or spiritual reference to 
Christ and the Christian Church, which cannot in fairness be doubted, 
these references can only be proved by the authority of the sacred 
writers themselves ; and wherever tis authority applies, it is justifiable 
to adopt such alterations in our metrical versions as will indicate it 
more clearly, provided they do not deviate too far from the original. 
3y thus showing the true meaning and application of the Psalms, 
the edification of the worshipper is promoted; and the selections 
are rendered much more suitable to the devotions of a Christian 
assembly. For example, Ps. ii. is prophetical of Messiah’s king- 
dom, and accordingly Mr. Horne omits the dialogue, retaining only 
what is applicable to the Messiah ; and in ». 5, altering “ appease,” 
in Tate and Brady, into ‘ approach the Son.” Ps. xl. refers to 
Christ, Heb, x. 5—10; and the alterations which Mr. Horne has 
adopted, we believe from Mr. Kennedy, render this reference more 
clear, as will be evident from comparing his selection with v. 6, 7, 
17, 5, of Tate and Brady. Ps. exviii. is prophetical of Christ ; and 
in Pt.2.v.1,2, Mr.H. has rejected the purely Jewish expressions 
in the Old Version, and substituted others more accordant with the 
prophetical character of the psalm. With these and similar alterations, 
the most zealous defender of the Old and New Versions may well 
be satisfied, when he recollects that the singing ‘ with the under- 
standing,” and the spiritual advantage of the congregation, are 
considerations in comparison with which all other things are of little 
moment. 

The last rule we propose is, That such verbal alterations are 
admissible as render the version a more exact representation of the 
original, Fidelity, the primary virtue in all translations from other 
languages, is indispensable in those of the Sacred Writings. In a 
metrical version, the trammels imposed by the versification, and the 
necessity of adhering to a poetic diction, requires that some licence in 
this respect should be granted; but the more faithful, consistently 
with the essential characters of poetry, the more excellent it is: 
those verbal deviations, therefore, from our metrical versions are to 
be approved, which are made for the sake of a nearer approximation 
to the original. In this part of his undertaking Mr. Horne has 
laboured with diligence and success; but not to weary our readers 
with the citation of examples, we shall merely refer to some of those 
places wnerein the rule above stated has been applied: e.g. Ps. viii. 
4.—xix. Pt. 1. v. 3.—xxxiii. Pt. 2. v. 4.—xxvii. Pt. 2. v. 4.—Ixxxiv. 
Pt. 2. v. 4.—xciv. 1.—civ. Pt. 1. v. 1.—cxil. 2,—cxxxi. 1, 2.—cxliv. 


3.—cxhix. 3.—cl. 8. 
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Such are the principles which ought to be applied to a selection of 
suitable portions from the Old and New Versions of the Psalms of 
David, for the purposes of congregational worship ; and we have 
seen that Mr. Horne has been guided by them in the compilation 
before us. 

A still nicer and more delicate task remained, namely, the selec- 
tion of an adequate number of Hymns, adapted to, and corresponding 
with the pure, and mild, and rational service of the Established 
Church. Many learned and distinguished individuals, some of whom 





will ever rank among the brightest ornaments and ablest supporters 
of the Anglican Church, are hostile to the introduction of hymns ; | 
and the use of them in public worship has been stigmatized as a 
violation of ecclesiastical discipline, proceeding from a schismatical j 
spirit, and fraught with incalculable mischief. Of some hymns this 
may certainly be affirmed, and we will go as far. as any man in the 


condemnation of some collections which we could name; but to 


extend this sweeping charge to every selection for the use of con- 
gregations would surely be to overstep the bounds of reason 
and of candour. If some hymns, and some collections of hymns, 
are absurd, fanatical, unscriptural, we see not how this can be 
regarded as a valid argument for the exclusion of all. If there is 
danger lest erroneous doctrine should be instilled into the minds of 
the people by the use of hymns, so is there from the discourses of 
some who, in the opinion of many, are highly-gifted, and who un- 
questionably are popular preachers. It were no difficult task to lay 
our finger upon certain published sermons as much at variance with 
sober piety as any hymn, and which might seem to be intended 
rather to encourage the bodily mortification and the dreaming enthu- 
siasm of the monastic cell, than an honourable and manly discharge 
of the civil and social duties of life. The utter worthlessness of 
some hymns, and the dangerous tendency of others, cannot therefor 
be urged for the entire rejection of such compositions in divine 
worship: and the most that can be allowed to the objection is, that it 
supplies a very cogent motive for the utmost care and caution in 
selecting, and for the exercise of a vigorous judgment in correcting 
them. 

The Psalms of David are an inestimable treasure, abounding with 
strains of the most sublime piety, such as no human composition can 
equal, and calculated above all others to kindle the ardour of devotion 
to the common Father of all. Yet something in addition seems 
wanting to the due performance of Christian adoration, something 
more spiritual, something which more literally represents the history 
and doctrines, the hopes and promises, of the Gospel. In this feeling, 


at least, there appears to be an almost universal agreement, since in 
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nearly every large congregation in our National Church, some hymns 
founded on evangelical events and evangelical views, have been ad- 
mitted. On this subject let us hear our author himself :— 

But highly valuable as the compositions of ‘“ the sweet Psalmist of Israel” 
confessedly are, as supplying the most considerable’as well as the most impor- 
tant matter for church-music, and answering purposes which no uninspired 
compositions can answer; yet it has been long and generally acknowledged, 
that to a Christian Congregation, something is yet wanting in this department 
of public worship, which (to borrow the elegant statement of the Rev. Dr. 
Maltby), in addition to the holy effusions of the Old Testament, may convey 
that clearer view of God’s dispensations, those astonishing hopes, and consoling 
promises, which are supplied by the inspired penman of the New. For, 
although, in sublime description of the attributes and perfections of the Al- 
mighty, in earnestness of supplication, and in warmth of adoration, the royal 
i Psalmist must ever stand unrivalled; yet his knowledge of divine things was 
' necessarily incomplete, because the day-spring had not yet dawned from on high. 
(Luke i. 78.) Even under the influence of prophetic inspiration, David saw, 
but as through a glass, darkly, the saving truths of redemption and sanctification. 
These truths, therefore,—taught as they were by our Lord and his Apostles, 
and illustrated by the great transactions of His life and death,—may surely 
form in a Christian Congregation as fit subjects for devotional melodies, as the 
events of Jewish History and the Precepts of the Mosaic Law suggested to 
the Holy Psalmist.”—Pp. xiv. xv. 

That religious subjects are unfit for poetical ornament, and that 





‘‘ poetical devotion cannot often please,” is maintained by Dr. Johnson 
in his life of Waller, with a vigour of thought and energy of diction, 
to which perhaps no parallel can be found in any other writer. We 
look up to this great critic and moralist with a respect little short of 
reverence; and we are slow to believe that his conclusions on any 
subject to which the powers of his vast and capacious intellect have 
been applied, are wholly erroneous. To form a right notion of the 
point at issue, poetry must be taken in the sense in which he under- 
tood it; and admitting his definition, we are constrained, by the 
overpowering force of his reasoning, to acquiesce in his decision. If, 
as he observes, “ the essence of poetry is invention, such invention 
as, by producing something unexpected, surprises and delights,” 
poetry in this sense is an unfit vehicle for the topics of devotion, 
which * being few are universally known; but few as they are they 
can be made no more; they can receive no grace from novelty of 
sentiment, and very little from novelty of expression.” But if there 
be, as unquestionably there is, a species of poetry which, though it 
proceeds not from the more exalted inspirations of genius, is soothing 
and delightful, which, though it does not surprise and transport, 
: appeals to the heart and the affections, and which is by turns nar- 
rative, descriptive, argumentative, didactic ; then such poetry may be 
' applied, and often is, with advantage, to sacred themes. 

In this conclusion, we doubt not, Dr. Johnson would have expressed 
his concurrence: but be the decision of the question what it may, the 


lofty flights of poetic genius are altogether out of place in the 
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Christian hymn. Engaged in the holy office of worshipping the Creator, 
the mind spurns the embellishments and the colouring of imagination. 
It is not fine poetry that we want in these devout exercises, but 
sacred poetry: unfeigned piety, therefore, is the essence of the hymn, 
and simplicity is its appropriate garb. Every sentiment, every idea, 
should be scriptural, and the expressions, if not literally so, should at 
least be formed upon the model of scriptural phraseology. Not that 
every thought and image are to be rejected which are not found in 
the sacred writings; but that, both in matter and style, it should be 
in the most unqualified sense accordant with the spirit of Christianity. 
For this reason all attempts to describe invisible things by images 
of sense, overstrained expressions of love, joy, or hatred, terms 
of familiarity and endearment, ebullitions of fanatic fervour, every 
thing which agrees not with a reasonable service, every thing which is 
not tempered by the mild tone of the Gospel, should be rejected, as 
not only producing disgust in well-regulated minds, but inconsistent 
with the reverential awe inspired by genuine humility and faith. 
Hymns intended for the sacred services of the Church should be such 
as in subject and sentiments accord with the spirit of evangelical 
religion, or convey the sense of Scripture, in language plain, simple, 
and perspicuous, such as may at once animate the warmth of piety, 
and at the same time preserve the sobriety of Christian devotion. Of 
this description are those now under our notice. 

It is also the design of Mr. Horne to present a collection of hymns 
adapted to the various festivals and occasions in which a Christian 
congregation may be engaged, and selected from the most approved 
sources. Hymns in our language are extremely numerous, and it is 
this very abundance which makes the task of selection difficult. When 
such a multitude are to be examined, some of the most excellent may 
be overlooked; and of many good it is not always easy to choose the 
best. That in the able hands of Mr. Horne the work would be exe- 
cuted with judgment and ability might reasonably be anticipated; and 
upon examination of the work itself, it will be seen that, in the arduous 
office of selection, he has exercised a sound discrimination. 

Important as is the office of selecting hymns with judicious care, it 
is moreover requisite to review them with the keen eye of a critic 
and a theologian. ‘There is scarcely a single hymn in the whole com- 
pass of our sacred poetry, in which some expression or other is not 
liable to objections, and in most of them occasional words and phrases 
may be advantageously altered for the sake of a more exact accommo- 
dation to the sense of Scripture, or of a more strict accordance with 
the spirit of genuine religion. To alter the compositions of others for 
the sake of some fancied elegance, is a liberty which we are scarcely 
varranted in taking; but in this case, the importance of the end will 
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justify the adoption of those critical emendations by which it will be 
more effectually secured. Religious worship being of infinitely 
greater consequence than earthly fame, our deference to any writer or 
poet, however admired and eminent, must be circumscribed by the 
consideration of what will contribute to the spiritual advantage of the 
congregation. This is an object paramount to every other; and it is 
not only allowable, but ought to be regarded as an imperative duty, 
to make such alterations in merely human productions as will better 
fit them for congregational praise and adoration. Mr. Horne has 
adopted this undeniable principle, and in the application of it has 
exhibited a cool and discriminating criticism, avoiding the extremes 
of negligence on the one hand, and of rashness and temerity on the 
other. His deviations from the originals will, with very few excep- 
tions, be acknowledged to be improvements, either by expunging 
what was open to some objection, or by drawing a nearer approxima- 
tion to the tenor of Scripture, or by substituting what is better calcu- 
lated for the public expression of praise and thanksgiving. We shall 
fortify our opinion by a few examples. 
Hymn 6, v. 2, for the Fourth Sunday in Advent, it is— 
“ All nations join to magnify, 
The great, the wondrous love.” 
but as all nations do not join in this, Mr. Horne has altered it to 
“ Let nations join to magnify,” &c. Hymn 9, for Christmas-day, is 
from the hymns annexed to the New Version of the Psalms, and v. 5 is, 
‘“* When shall we reach those blissful realms, 
Where Christ exalted reigns?” 
which Mr. Horne has altered into “‘O may we reach,” &c. which is 
much better. In the beautiful anonymous hymn 23, v. 2, the origi- 
nal is, 
“ Finished all the types and shadows 
Of the ceremonial law ; 
Finished all that God had promised, 
Death and hell no more shall awe.” 
The second couplet is not true; and Mr. Horne has thus corrected it: 
“« Finished now is man's redemption, 
Death,” &c. 
Hymn 26, for Easter Day, is in the supplement to Tate and Brady, 
from Watts, but Mr. Horne’s selection of verses and arrangement are 
certainly preferable. In v. 4, of hymn 38, from Logan, it is, 
“ She (i. e. Wisdom) guides the young with innocence, 
In pleasure’s path to tread.” 
which is ambiguous; and therefore Mr. Horne has changed it into 
“True pleasure’s path to tread.” Inthe preceding verse also, instead 
of “ The prize of fame,” it is changed into “ enduring wealth,” to 
VOL. EE 
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correspond with Prov. iii. 16, to which passage the hymn refers. 
Hymn 41 is taken from the supplement to Tate and Brady, and v. 3 is, 
“ His bride herself has ready made, 
How pure and white her dress ;” 


the meaning of which is not very clear; but in Mr. Horne’s Manual 


it stands, 
“ His bride, the Church, is new arrayed, 
How pure,” &c. ; 
in conformity with Rey. xix. 18. The original of hymn 51 is, 
‘“* O thou, that from the mouth of babes, 
Art wont of old to perfect praise ” 
of which the words in italics are strange, if not a bull; but our author 
has properly amended them, 
“© thou, that from the mouth of babes, 
And infant tongues, didst perfect praise ;” 


as Matt. xxi. 16. For equally judicious improvements, see hymn 52, 


v. 2,4.—56, v. 4.—58, v. 1.—60, v. 2, 5.—62 throughout ; to which, 
for the sake of brevity, we merely refer. 

To the Psalms and Hymns thus judiciously selected and revised, 
the compiler has prefixed an ArrancGemMent, by which they are 
adapted to every Sunday, Festival, &c. of the Church throughout the 
year. This must have cost much time and thought, which, we think, 
have been well bestowed, since it will contribute to the very desirable 
object of rendering the psalmody accordant with the service for the 
day. The plan pursued in this arrangement is thus stated :— 


1. For the Morninc-Service, three portions are assigned; viz. 

(1.) After the third collect, where a psalm is now generally sung, con- 
formably to the directions of the Rubric. 

(2.) At the end of the Morning Prayer and before the Communion Service. 
This Psalm is generally the same which was directed by the Rubric, in the first 
Liturgy of King Edward VI. (printed by John Oswen, at Worcester, in 1549); 
and which was adapted to the respective Sundays or Festivals. From its being 
directed to be sung or said, while the officiating minister made his entrance 
within the rails of the altar, it was called Jntroitus or Jntroit. 

(3.) After the Communion Service and before the Sermon. 

2. For the Eventnec-Service, two portions are assigned; viz. after the third 
Collect, and before the Sermon. 

3. Where there is a Turrp Service, any portions can be selected at the 
option of the Officiating Minister; or, some one or more of the portions 
for Morning or Evening may be repeated, as the congregations will most 
probably be composed of different persons. 

4. Where it is usual to sing after the sermon, either of the concluding hymns 
or doxologies may be selected. . 

In this ArraNncement, for every Sunday, &c. in the year, references are 
placed within parentheses, pointing out those passages in the first lesson, 
epistle, or Gospel, or to the collect for the day, to the subjects of which the 
Psalms, &c. are generally applicable.—Pp. xvii. xviii. 


From the observations which we have made, it must be evident 
that Mr. Horne’s Manual of Parochial Psalmody is not a mere com- 
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pilation of Psalms and Hymns. The author, exercising a sound 


discretion, has selected convenient portions of the old and new ver- 
sions of the Psalms, and of the most approved Hymns, which he has 
carefully revised, and adapted for public worship, and arranged for 
every Sunday throughout the year. To please all in such an under- 
taking, when we consider the infinite diversity of tastes and opinions, 
were a perfectly hopeless task ; but after an attentive examination of 
the work before us, we can cordially recommend it to the attention 
of the public, and particularly of our brethren among the clergy, as a 
judicious and valuable compendium of psalmody. 

From any discussion of the question as to the propriety of intro- 
ducing UNAUTHORISED HYMNS into our congregational worship, we 
have purposely abstained. Our remarks on this subject were in- 
tended to go no farther than to enforce the expediency of using some 
hymns; but whether in the present constitution of the Church it be 
justifiable to use any at the discretion of the officiating minister, we 
have not the presumption to decide. It appears, indeed, to us pre- 
viously requisite to ascertain what is meant by being duly authorised, 
a point which we have never seen satisfactorily determined, and which 
has been strangely neglected in the controversy to which the question 
has given rise. Is this authority to come from the Convocation ? 
Alas ! this body, to the great regret of so many churchmen, is in effect 
defunct. From the United Parliament? Then, we fear, it were 
vain to expect it. From the Royal licence? or from the Bishops in 
their respective Dioceses? ‘These last may seem the proper autho- 
rities to regulate the performance of divine worship; but then it 
might possibly fail of producing that unity of practice, the violation 
of which the anti-hymnists so strongly reprobate. Many, however, 
of the most enlightened advocates of Christian hymns wish only for 
a collection sanctioned by the recommendation of those who occupy 
influential stations in the Church, not so authorised as to be legally 
binding upon the clergy, in the persuasion that it would gradually, 
yet certainly, work its way into general estimation and use. As to 
the success of this, and other suggestions, we shall offer no opinion; 
but if the old version of the Psalms be, as is confessed, unsuitable to 
the taste and refinement of the present age; if the version of Tate 
and Brady be often faulty: if the portions of the Psalms should be 


judiciously selected, in order that the congregation may sing with the 


understanding ; if, in addition to the strains of the sweet singer of 
Israel, something more evangelical is required in the service of a 
Christian assembly ; if it be a widely-extended opinion, even among 
those who are most attached to the national Church, that our psal- 
mody is, in its present state, the least edifying part of her devotional 
services; and if there be a prevailing, nay, almost universal wish for 
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some improvement in this department of her public worship, we can- 
not but express a hope that the members of the Establishment will 
not long be without a Manual of Psalms and Hymns, so sanctioned as 
to satisfy the most scrupulous, and so compiled as to be a fit accom- 
paniment to our admirable Liturgy. 

As to the selection of the psalm and hymn tunes, which are adapted 
to the above Manual, we will say but few words. In the execution of 
his design, Mr. Henshaw has very properly given the preference to 
those fine Church tunes, which have so long been familiar to the ear 
and delightful to the minds of the devout members of our Church. 
Among these, we recognise the compositions of Ravenscroft, Drs. Ar- 
nold, Burney, Croft, Dupuis, Harrington, Heighington, Howard, Nares, 
Randall, Worgan, and Wainwright, the Venerable and Rev. Wm. Jones, 
of Nayland, Sir George Smart, and others. To their productions have 
been added several p ypular and modern tunes, together with some com- 
positions by Luther, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Pleyel, Beethoven, and 
other distinguished foreign masters in the art of sacred music. Mr. 
Henshaw has furnished an original melody, called Peterborough ; and 
he has admirably arranged a composition of Beethoven’s for the ninety- 
sixth Psalm of the New Version, Jackson’s (of Exeter) grand tune 
being suited only for choirs, or professional singers, not for congre- 
gational worship. The tunes called St. Philip’s and Paris are of 
foreign origin: they are very pleasing, and have been harmonized 
and arranged by Mr. Jollie, organist of St. Philip's chapel, Waterloo- 
place. Two double chants, a Kyrie Eleeson, and a “ Glory be to 
Thee, O Lord,” with a Doxology, conclude Mr. Henshaw’s publica- 
tion, which we recommend to the attention of those clergymen who 
are desirous of improving Church psalmody among their congre- 
gations; as the tunes are so arranged that they may be learnt with 
facility, after being heard once or twice, by every one who has the 
slightest ear for music. As much inconvenience has frequently arisen 
in consequence of grave, or other unsuitable tunes, being appropriated 
to cheerful words, and vice versd, Mr. Henshaw has prefixed a table 
(copied from Mr. Horne’s Manual of Parochial Psalmody) explaining 
the nature of the various metres occurring therein, and disposing the 
tunes in classes, whether grave, cheerful, plaintive, &c. with references 
to those psalms or hymns, to the general character of which they are 
best adapted. This we consider an improvement, as it will save the 
clergy much trouble in the selection of tunes, at the same time that 
organists or choirs will be enabled in the first instance to choose those 
which are best known, and afterwards gradually to add other appro- 


priate melodies. 
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Arr. I1.—A Scriptural Investigation of the Doctrine of Holy Places. 
A Sermon, preached at the Church and Chapel of St. John, at 
Hackney, on the Two succeeding Sundays, the 28th of December, 
1828, and the 4th of January, 1829, on occasion of the Royal Letter 
in aid of the Society for Repairing, Enlarging, and Building of 
Churches. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, A.M. Perpetual Curate of 
St. John’s Chapel, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and of Llandaff, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Shaftesbury. London: Rivingtens. 1829. 
Pp. 56. 

A srieF notice is all that we usually afford to single sermons ; and 
there must be something either specially bad or specially good within 
the compass of half an hour’s reading, the exposure or commendation 
of which will exceed the limits of our Literary Report. The discourse 
before us is not only of the latter order in regard to the excellence of 
the matter, and the importance of its subject; but the depth of re- 
search which it exhibits entitles it to much more than ordinary atten- 
tion. In its published form, with a preface and three appendices, it 
assumes the form of a dissertation rather than a sermon; and presents 
a full and comprehensive investigation of the doctrine of holy places, 
the means and intent of their sanctification, the awful consequences of 
their desecration, and the duty of the Christian world to provide an 
adequate number for the universal hallowing of God's name. Mr. 
Norris has selected for his text the petition of the Lord’s Prayer 
relating to this Christian duty ; and after tracing its dependence upon 
the two succeeding petitions, he proceeds to explain the meaning of 
the expression, Name of God. 

To come at once to the true import of the expression—name of God—it is 
only necessary to advert to our Lord’s intimation respecting the Divine Being, 
that His person “no man hath seen at any time;" because, as God declares 
himself, “ no man can see it and live ;” and, therefore, when Moses besought 
Him, “ shew me Thy glory,” He replied, “ thou canst not see My face, but I 
will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee.” The name of God, then, is 
that symbol of the inaccessible Divinity, which represents Him here below 
to us frail and fallen creatures, and is, to all intents and purposes, 
Himself subdued in glory to our capacity of endurance, in all the respects of 
intercourse between us; both as we are the works of His hands, and the 
objects of His redeeming love ; and in all the interchanges of providential and 
mediatorial superiutendance on His part, and of duty, affection, aud penitence 
onours. Thus, with reference to God, His name is said to be “ a strong tower” 
—“ a defence,’”—that through which “ enemies are overcome,” and “ the horn of 
those in covenant with Him exalted :” and thus also is it said of men, that they 
“love His name,’—that they “ fear it,”—“ trust in it,”—“ call upon it,’”—walk in 
it, and “ suffer for its sake.” In all which instances God himself is obviously 
spoken of representatively, under the symbol of //is name, it being the divine 
appointment compassionately accommodated to the distempered state of man, 
as David sets it forth with critical discrimination, that His “ glory should be set 
above the heavens,” whilst His “‘ name should be excellent in all the earth,”— 
Pp. 3, 4. 

To make this name excellent—to make it the object of fear and 
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dread, as well as of trust and confidence, to those to whom it was 
revealed, was the purpose of the Almighty from the earliest times. 
Immediately upon the introduction of the Mosaic economy he an- 
nounces his intention of recording it among his chosen people, and 
promises that, “in all places where he shall so record it, he will come 
unto them and will bless them.” The fulfilment of this promise was 
accomplished in the setting up of the tabernacle and in the dedication 
of the first and second temples; to which the author necessarily con- 
fines himself as the retrospective limit of the inquiry in the sermon 
itself; reserving for an appendix the consideration of the sacred 
records respecting holy places, antecedent to the Mosaic dispensation. 
In this appendix the reader is conducted backward, through the 
patriarchal ages, from God's declaration to Moses from the burning 
bush, that Mount Sinai, whereon he stood, was holy ground, and that 
his people should in after ages serve him there, (Exod. iii. 1, 1 Kings 
xix. 8,) to the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, which were evidently 
offered at a set time and in a set place of religious designation. 

Thus does it appear, that throughout the whole of the covenanted inter- 
course between God and His ancient people, His jealousy for the sanctity of 
His great name most punctiliously limited the invocation of it to places of His 
own special selection, where, conformably to the announcement made to Moses, 
it was recorded by Himself, and that, moreover, with such circumstances of 
awful solemnity and reservation, as most impressively proclaimed Him “ very 
greatly to be feared in the assembly of His saints, and to be had in reverence 
of all them that are about Him.”—Pp. 14, 15. 

The means however which were thus taken by the Almighty for 
the sanctification of his holy name among his chosen people, was only 
preparatory to the extension of his worship among the Gentiles. 
This his ultimate purpose he clearly intimated by the appropriation 
of a court in his house to their reception as worshippers before him ; 
by putting it into the mind of Solomon to engage the co-operation 
of a heathen nation in the erection of the first temple ; and by ordain- 
ing a heathen prince to superintend the building of the second, which 
his successors enriched with all things necessary to the sacred service. 
Hence it was that our Saviour, both at the commencement and the 
close of his ministry, cleansed the court of the Gentiles from those 
profanations which had been suffered to pollute it: citing at the 
same time the prophetic declaration, that ‘“‘ His house should be called 
the house of prayer for all nations.” But the iniquity of Israel was 
now nearly at its full; the ‘“ abomination of desolation” was doomed 
ere long to stand in the holy place, and the house of prayer to be 
transferred to another chosen people. Henceforward, according to 
the prediction of Malachi, (chap. i. 11,) “‘ dwellings for his name, 
where he would record it, were to be erected in every place :” and 
our Lord himself sanctified the first Christian house of prayer by the 
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institution of the Eucharist, “to shew forth his own death till he 
come.” That this upper room, in which the Paschal Supper was cele- 
brated, was never diverted from its hallowed appropriation, and that 
the disciples continued to assemble in it for the purpose of Christian 
worship and communion, the traditions of the Church abundantly 
testify ; and as the Gospel spread, wherever the converts were suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a congregation, a similar apartment was 
furnished by some eminent disciple for the place of solemn assembly. 
We have instances of this at Joppa, and at ‘Troas, mentioned in Acts 
ix. 37; xx. 7; and Mr. Norris has collected the authorities in proof 
of the fact, which occur in the New Testament and the Ecclesiastical 
writers, in an Appendix (No. II.) replete with the most interesting 
and valuable information. 

Thus did God’s house become a house of prayer for all nations ; 
and though parties were formed under different teachers, even in the 
apostolic age, yet never was a rival edifice, wherein his name had not 
been authoritatively recorded, erected in opposition to the Church, 
which was ‘the one place to which they came together.” In like 
manner all the churches of God in our land are to be considered as 
composing together that integral portion of the Christian temple, in 
which all amongst us in this particular nation of the earth, “ with 
one mind and one mouth,” glorify God, and present ‘ with one accord 
our common supplications.” The severe judgments inflicted upon the 
whole congregation of Israel at Peor, when only a part had turned 
aside to worship their own inventions, are fearful proofs that the due 
halloning of God's name is a matter of public responsibility; and 
therefore, with every feeling of respect for the truly conscientious 
seceder from the divinely prescribed unity of the Church, we cannot 
but join with Mr. Norris, in severely reprobating those, who, differing 
as widely among themselves as they differ from the Church of Eng- 
land, “ cast their heads together with one consent, and become con- 
federate against her.” Here there can be no conscience; and though 
God does not take instant vengeance upon such as seek him not 
“after the due order,” their punishment will not be eventually less 
severe. Nor will the plea avail them, which is so often alleged in 
their defence, that the courts of the Lord’s house, dispersed through- 
out our country, are utterly disproportionate to the surrounding 
population; at the same time that the fact should impel each of us to 
do his utmost to supply the deficiency. With an eloquent and earnest 
appeal to this effect, and in accordance with the royal command, in 
which the discourse originated, Mr. Norris concludes ; urging upon 
his hearers the examples of the Israelites in their overflowing contri- 
butions towards the building of both their temples, and of our own 
forefathers in the erection of those splendid piles, which sanctify this 
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Christian land; and obviating the shallow pretext of eleemosynary 
charity, which some have not hesitated to adduce, as interfering with 
their pious contributions towards the erection of dwelling-places for the 
name of the Most High. Upon this subject the following eloquent 
and forcible observations of the judicious Mede are appended in a 
note ; and the reader will be amply recompensed by a perusal of the 
entire Concio from which they are taken, and from which Mr. Norris 
has availed himself of some excellent matter in the composition of 
his discourse. 

At interim meminerint velim hujusmodi sermonis autores, nos non absolute 
sed comparaté locutos de Templorum ornatu, ut ne sint minus quam hominum 
zdes ornate. Deinde sciant non Templa sola hoe quod intorquent ariete, sed, 
et Regum conquassari palatia, sed multas privatorum ewdes. Pauperes egent? 
Quin igitur tu wdes tuas dirue, quin Regum et nobilium palatia demolire. 
Pauperes egent? Quid igitur tibi tantus domi aulzorum et tapetum apparatus? 
Quid tot contignationum at concamerationum deliciz? Quid reliqua supellex 
otiosa, ornatus supervacuus ? Aufer, aufer hzec, inquam, sine quibus et tibi satis 
erit domi, et pauperi inde multum eleemosynz. Postea si indigeant pauperes, 
causam non dico quin Templis omnem auferas ornatum, imo ipsa; non enim 
pro Templis homines, sed pro hominibus Templa sunt condita, ut in re Sabbatica 
dixit Servator.”-—Mede’s Concio ad Clerum de Sanctuario Dei. Works, Vol. I. 
p- 513.—P. 32. 

We have now followed the author through his excellent Sermon ; 
and we might part with him by repeating our thanks for the valuable 
information which he has brought to bear upon the important doctrine 
of Holy Places ; and for the pious zeal and uncompromising firmness, 
with which he upholds the claims of the Established Church to the 
support of its members. Turn we, however, for a moment to his 


preface; in which, after adverting to the special presence of God in 
those places where he is said to dwell, to the sanctity thereby com- 
municated to them, and to his jealousy of their promiscuous usage 


and desecration, he writes thus :— 

Such is the wisdom the Scriptures teach. But human wisdom, in our age 
and country, is wise not only above, but contrary to, what is written: for the 
popular opinion upon the subject, as a great authority lays it down, is, that “ the 
Church is the place, however unpretending, where the faithful assemble to 
worship the common God and Father of all;” and the Law of England, as the 
same ome authority promulges it, is, that “such a place once registered,” 
(whereby it is /egally constituted a “a place of religious worship,”) “is registered 
for ever ;” and so indefeasibly, that no “ application to secular uses can vitiate the 
registration ;” for which this portentous reason is assigned, that were it not so, 
“ it would be necessary, in many cases, to procure a new certificate every week.” 
—Pp. iv. v. 

The opinions here referred to are cited from the speech of a pro- 
fessed Unitarian; but it is no less true than lamentable, that they are 
practically, if not avowedly, maintained by many, from whom we might 
hope better things. Frequently do we see our Churches, those 
venerable seats in which the Almighty has condescended to record his 


name —desecrated to the most sacrilegious uses. ‘Tumultuous vestries, 
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noisy ballottings, and profane disputes, are conducted with impious 
irreverence on the holy ground of the sanctuary; and the devout 
worshipper is scandalized at the idea that “ the Lord is in these 
places,” and that these mockers “‘ know not of it.” Well may such 
practices be charged with the increase of ungodliness and of crime 
which deluges the land; nor can we hope for a more favourable 
result, till the idle parade of Christianity which characterizes our day, 
is exchanged for a purer and more vital spirit of religion, and our 


‘‘ houses of prayer” are no longer converted into “ dens of thieves.” 
_ 


Arr. III. — Typical Instruc fon, conside red and illustrated, and she wh 
to be suited to all, but parti ularly the early ages of the Church. 
By Joun Peers, A.M. Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Antholin’s, 
Watling Street, and late of St. Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
London: Hatchards, 1828. Pp. xii. 584. 8vo. price 14s. 

Tur study of types, and the discovery of their corresponding 
anti-types, is one of the most interesting, as well as most instructive, 
of theological inquiries. It is interesting, because it exercises,— and 
instructive, because it convinces the mind. But amusement and con- 
viction ought not to be the sole objects of pursuit with him who 
professes to be a student in the school of religion, and who wishes to 
become a teacher in things that concern not merely the temporal 
interests, but the undying hopes, of an immortal being. With such 
aman there will be a higher aim, and a more ennobling principle; to 
him the evidences of his faith will not be a mere exercise of reason or 
of judgment, a means of displaying earthly knowledge, or of boasting 
mental superiority ; but they will operate in a more enlarged and more 
enlightening sense, and, whilst increasing and improving every faculty 
of thought, will reach forward to a higher object-—/he conversion of the 
heart. This, indeed, is the simple and pervading object of the Scrip- 
tures; and he that considers them merely as a fountain of wisdom for 
the supply of speculative conjectures, or of even sensible commentaries 


on the being, attributes, and purposes of the Deity, robs them of their 


greatest honour: for they are a well-spring of eternal life; and we 
are command. d to ** grow in grace ” as w ell as “‘in the knonledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 2 Pet. iii. 18.) 

Now the typical instruction of the Bible is precisely of this nature: 
and though, doubtless, an excess of ingenuity in discovering an 
allusion, or a superabundance of z« al in the application of it, may lead 
to error, and perplex rather than elucidate; still the sensible and 
humble-minded teacher will, in the types of Sacre d Scripture, find an 


unending series of examples, and an unceasing supply of arguments, 
for the instruction and the improvement of his people. Mr. Chevallier, 
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who (though we spoke of him on a late occasion,—and we are convinced 
he deserved it,—in a tone bordering on harshness) has on this subject 
shewn more acuteness than on many others, has ably illustrated 
our position in his Third Hulsean Lecture for the year 1826; pointing 
out the indefensible extravagancies of the early Christian commen- 
tators, and of the self-blinded Church of Rome, in the abuse of typical 
interpretation: an abuse the less to be tolerated, on account of the 
abundance of instances in which that species of argument may be 
safely and consistently employed. 

3ut whilst the doctrine of types is applied individually, rather than 
collectively, there can be little fear of an author's either under-reaching 
or over-reaching the mark; for having only one object in view, viz. 
spiritual benefit, his labours are directed solely to that point, with a 
sincerity and singleness of purpose little likely to be diverted or 
destroyed by the operation of extraneous causes: and if he should 
occasionally miss the limit of sound reasoning, having no sinister aim, 
little evil can arise either to himself or to others. Regarding the 
subject in this light, we had long contemplated a consideration of one 
branch of Mr. Peers’ inquiry—the types connected with the History of 
the Israelites under Moses—as a topic capable of much useful illustra- 
tion in the way of Christian instruction. It has, therefore, much 
pleased us, to find the matter of our prospective employment brought 
before us by a writer, who appears every way capable of doing justice to 
it, and who has, in our ideas, satisfactorily established the point which 
we allude to—viz. the application of the histories and the institutions 
recorded in the Old Testament to the situation and the progress of 
those who live under the institutions recorded in the New. It must 
never be forgotten, that there is this difference between the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations,— viz. that whilst the origin, progress, and 
decay of the one is recorded in the Old Testament, and its final over- 
throw, in the completion of it, recorded in the New—the establishment 
alone of Christianity is the subject of Gospel history. The progress 
of the religion of Jesus is not there given; there are no sacred annals, 
save in the prophetical discoveries of the Apocalyptical visions, of the 
march of the cross—that must be sought for elsewhere, in the pages of 
profane or of secular learning. Now to elucidate this subject, left, as 
it is, in obscurity, and without a clue to guide, the typical illustration 
of the Scriptures seems to be not unscripturally employed. For, 
whether regarded in the mass, or applied to the case of any given 
believer in the Church, the observation of St. Paul is to be remembered 
and attended to: “ whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning.” (Rom. xv. 4.) Thus the types in Paradise — 


the types connected with Noah, Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, 


Solomon, and the Prophets, all illustrate the progress and perfection 
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of the kingdom of the great focal anti-type, of which these events and 
these personages were the types. And, though no man with the eye 
of fleshly-wisdom can penetrate the unapproachable glories of futurity ; 
or can measure with the most capacious faculties the illimitable 
purposes of the Eternal Counsels; or with the scanty line of human 
intellect can fathom the unfathomable depths of the Divine mind ; yet, 
guided by the evidence and the instruction offered in the books of the 
Old Testament, when coupled with the revelations of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, the events to come may be in some measure discovered, and 
the necessity of scriptural views on all broad questions of policy, or 
on the more humble, but not less influential, conduct of a simple indi- 
vidual, may be clearly and irreprehensibly established. 

The author of the work before us has not undertaken to explain a/l 
the types which have been thus employed by the Head of the Cove- 
nant; but only such as illustrate the mode of teaching ‘so employed, 
which he earnestly recommends to all Christians, but particularly to 
ministers. From a volume of such abundant matter, even a selection 
of the main arguments would too much enlarge our present notice : 
but it would be but a sorry return for the gratification derived from 
the perusal of it, if we dismissed it, after the manner of a moderator’s 
compliment in the schools, with a ‘‘ Bene disputasti, Domine.” Although 
we cannot, however, make many extracts, we will make a few, trusting 
to their merit for a sufficient authority to recommend the book itself, 


which without all controversy, is one of the best upon the subject we 


have yet met with, and which we confidently recommend, as containing 


an abundant source of instruction on many of the chief points of 


Christian inquiry. We take the following from the chapter “ on the 


Historical Types previous to the Deluge. 

Enoch bore his testimony before a generation, whose corruption and depravity 
called down a most signal display of the wrath of God against their unrighteous- 
ness; and he did this with a fearlessness of consequences corresponding with the 
exalted station which he held as an inspired minister of God, filled with zeal for 


his service, and the honour of his name; resembling one yet more exalted, of 
-“ And his disciples remembered that it was written, The 


whom it is recorded 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 

When he had thus, by a life of holiness, with a bold and animated declaration 
of the counsels of the Almighty, condemned the practices of a sinful world, and 
exhorted them to repentance, that they might have life, he finished his course, 
not by that death which is the common lot of all men, but God took him, both 
body ‘and soul to heaven; thus giving proof of the efficacy of the covenant of 
grace, and the sufficiency of the redemption by the Messiah, which, though not 
completed, was yet powerful to save from condemnation, to triumph over the 
dominion of death, and exalt to glory. 

The typical resemblances to a yet more exalted character appear in the sin- 
gular holiness of his life, which as far as that which is imperfect can bear 
an analogy to that which is perfect, corresponds with the immaculate purity 
of the Son of Man, “who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth ;” in the doctrines which he preached, salvation, righteousness, and 


udgment to come; in the energy with which he warned, reproved, and in- 
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struc 
as with a cloak;” in his gift of prophecy, and that partic ular subject of it, the 
th f whose iniquity being nearly filled 


ne measu Or 


ed a corrupt world, exceeded only by him who “ clad himself with zeal 


doom of a sinful generation, 
up, the wrath of God was about to be displayed in a manuer equally signal and 


awful, by an universal judgment, in which the ungodly should be swept away by 


an overwhelming deluge; whilst the little flock who feared the Lord, and had his 


name always in remembrance before them, should be as miraculously saved, 
is the former would be marvellously destroyed. The mighty power of God in 


brin ring to li rht the sec ret wickedness, and punishing the open rebellion, or hidden 
works of darkness of the one, and justifying the other, who in meekness and 


pat en committed their cause to him who judg th righteously. 
} 


His ascent into heaven, without tasting death, at what can only be deemed a 
youthful period of that longzeval race, but when his work and testimony were com 
presents a symbol of the triumph of th Lord of life and glory, over 
but who made a show openly of his 


pleted, 
whom death and the grave had no power, 
victe:, uver them, and who having fulfilled the work of the covenant, trampled 
upon them and upon him who had th. powe! of them, and was received into glory. 


This translation of Enoch took place about fifty years after the death of 
Adam, but before that of Seth or the other patriarchs; consequently, this 
1 Lord and Saviour, in his holy life, his ministerial 


ntt pt of our ble sea 
to he iven, Was exhibited to 





emin 
labours, his zeal and fidelity, and his entrance in 
almost all the inhabitants of the old world. 
At length the period arrived, when God in 
day of mercy to the antediluvians, and to let lo 
those who had so long neglected or despised | warnings, abused his long- 
suffering, and hardened themselves in iniquity. Yet, he remembered Noah, 
the man born to “comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, becau 


his wisdom determined to close the 
on 


his stores of vengeance 


of the ground which the Lord hath cursed ;” and who “ found grace in the ey« 
of the Lord who “ was a just man, and perfect in his generation.—Pp. 165 





Of the rainbow, as the sign of a covenant, we think there is given 
2 more satisfactory explanation than can be found in Ambrosius, ‘of 
whose interpretation a recent w riter has spoken with some truth, but 
with too much severity. Of a relaxed bow, certainly there can be 
but little to observe: of the bow. as considered by Mr. Peers, there is 
much to be said. 

The seal of this covenant is equally remarkable with its extent and perpetuit) 
A sign ced by the Almighty in the clouds, visible to all living creatures, 
under t which might call their attention to 
the deluge, or excite their appre hension ofits return. It never appears but by 
the power of the Creator; no exertion of man can procure the manifestation 
of it; therefore, whenever it appears, God gives a rene wed confirmation of this 





» recurrence oI! those circumstances 


his covenant with all flesh. The sacrament is singular in its nature, being both 
general and particular: gener l, as a sign visible to all; particular, as no two 
individuals can see the same, but each one observes his own separate and pecu 
liar symbol ; so that every appearance, whilst it confirms the promise to thi 
whole of the inhabitants of the world, seals it separately to each. 
The very symbol chosen for this purp 


se, bears the stroncest evidence of the 
lence towards those for whose use it is 


divine intentions of mercy and benev 
intended. ‘The bow isa warlike instrument, the one of all others most universally 
yed, and as such it has become the very emblem of war ; God employs it foi 





em] 

that purpose, and recording his judgments against the adi ersaries of his peopl 
uses the remarkable expression, “thy bow was made quite naked ;’’ but in this 
sacrament it is a bow without a string, or an arrow; useless as an instrument of 
war, and only suited to imply that hostilities have terminated, and that peace is 


blished: the very weapon formed for destruction being employed for the 


urance of t quil security Pp. 191-—195 
















Peers’ Typical Instruction. 


Some may think the following passage rather overdrawn, though the 
intention is excellent, and the general allusion correct. 


Moses could not smite the rock till the Lord was present upon it, when if 
exhibited a type of the human and divine natures united in the person of Messiah, 
suffering under the wrath of the offended lawgiver. The effect of this act of 
Moses was the pouring forth of an abundant stream of water, which not only 
saved the Israelites from immediate death, but which followed them ever after 
till they reached the confines of Canaan. The suffirings of Christ, the rock of 
our Salvation, have been the source of that water of life, the streams of which 
follow his church all through the wilderness, saving, refreshing, and comforting 
her in every step of her pilgrimage. Pp. 424, 425. 

No fault, however, can be found with the ingenious passage re- 
lating to Joshua. 


The local situation of Joshua at another most awful and important period, 
strongly indicates his typical character. The tabernacle of God was removed 
from among the people, and it was filled with the glory of the Lord whilst stand- 
ing remote from the camp. On this most memorable occasion, when Moses, as 
the mediator, was passing to and fro between the Almighty and his people, 
Joshua, his servant and successor, remained in the tabernacle, and enjoyed the 
glorious presence of Jehovah. Asa public functionary, his active ministry had 
not then commenced; but he was appointed to conduct the final issue of the 
work of mercy then carrving forward. He tarried in the emblematical heavens, 
whilst the rebellious pe ople were separat d from God: and Jesus, the real Joshua, 
the Saviour, abode in the presence of the Father, till the fulness of time had com: 
when the ministry of Moses should pass away; he then left the glorious presence 
of the Most High, which no man hath seen or can see, but which the only 
begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, has declared, that he might 


complete the salvation of his people.-—Pp. 450, 451 


Let us pass away from these to our author’s remarks upon the 
Sacraments: where, if there be an appearance of too great a desire to 
say all that could be said, there is also the appearance of, in some 
degree, a partial view of the questions ofiered to consideration, arising 
less from the inability of the writer than the difficulty of the subject. 
We have ever considered baptism as the contract by which the 
Almighty is pleased to admit man to the privilege of salvation, and as 
a pledge and a means of grace for the performance of the things 
required in that contract. And we are inclined to think that baptism 
in its nature, as an immersion, is really a type of the dying-do-sin of 
the believer, in agreement with the dying-/or-sin of Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Peers, however, regards baptism as administered from its institution 
under the three forms of sprinkling, affusion, and immersion: and we 
agree with him: but there can be little doubt that Rom. vi. 34, does 
especially refer to the latter. In a note at the end of the book, he 
alludes to the words, #éara wodAa, in John ili. 23, (as signifying many 


small streams flowing from the high-lands into the Jordan), by way of 


proving his assertion respecting the occasional use of affusion. It is 
seven of the acknowledged biblical 


curious to observe how six or 


critics allege these same words as an argument for 7mmersion, asserting 
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that a Hebraism lies couched in them. It matters not; for if an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit takes place, affusion is a type of it. 

There is every reason to believe, that each of these modes has been employed 
by the Church from the earliest ages ; and either of them correctly suits the thing 
signified the blood of Jesus Christ, applied by the Holy Ghost, to take away 
the defilement of sin.—P. 539. 


Now as to the contract above alluded to, there is no mention in this 
work. The act of baptism is only considered as ‘“ one of memorial and 
admonition.” Are not all included in it? The distinction in the cases 
of an adult candidate and of an infant, is well pointed out; and infant 


baptism is properly defended. Yet we are ata loss what to say of the 


following quotation, although it appears plausible and correct ; con- 
ceiving, that where Christianity is proclaimed, the rites enjoined by it 
are a Sie qua non, 

‘¢ Whoso believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; but, he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” Here is no sentence of condemnation to the believer who is 
not baptized, to mark that salvation is the effect of faith, not baptism. The recep- 
tion of the latter is a duty he owes to the Church, a testimony of his grateful 
acceptance of redeeming mercy, a promise of self-devotion to the service of 
God: a source of consolation flowing from the author of the covenant, and a 
warning which ought to sound continually in his ears, that he has separated 
himeelf from the world that he may be joined to the Lord. It is also commanded 
by the Lord. ‘These are overwhelming reasons why he should be baptized, but 
yet such circumstances may occur as may render compliance impossible. The rite 
must be administered by a minister, whose presence is required, and whose judg- 
ment must be exercised, perhaps erroneously. Or the candidate, however de- 
sirous, may be prevented the reception of it, by the unjust interference of others, 
as in the case of believing slaves of unbelieving masters. Where such obstacles 
exist, the grace of God shall not be hindered by the feebleness, the fraud, or 
violence of men. None can be saved without faith, but some will inherit the 
kingdom of God without baptism.—Pp. 541, 542. 

This is narrowing the question, because the act of baptism in an 
adult is a proof of faith, and faith may exist without baptism, but the 
being taught and instructed in the faith implies the presence of a 
teacher, and as such, one capable of baptizing. Moreover, the one 
would naturally lead to the other; as the author properly says in the 
very next sentence. 

Believers in Jesus Christ will always feel his command paramount evidence 
of the necessity of receiving this symbol of adoption into the family of God.— 
P. 542. 

So again. 

The command to preach and baptize, requires faith in the candidate for this 
holy ordinance; but it speaks of those only, who having been brought up in 
ignorance of the Gospel, receive it by the preaching of faith. It is perfectly 
silent concerning those who have been born of parents who have already re- 
ceived it. Adults have no right to receive it, unless they are believers: their 
baptism by water is the sign of their having been baptized by the Holy Ghost. 
Infants receive the seal under very different circumstances; with them it is not 
retrospective, but prospective: it is the parent’s devotion of their children to 
God, the engagement on their part to bring them up in the fear of Him who 
promises to accept and bless their labours. Pp. 548. 549 
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Here a question arises, whether it be lawful to baptize the children 
of unbelievers without consent of their parents, that is, per force. We 


should like to have an answer on this point from some one or other of 
our brother correspondents. 

These lengthened remarks have led us beyond our prescribed 
limits, especially as the “typical” argument does not appear so inti- 
mately connected with the chapter on baptism as with many others. 
One word on that relating to ‘* ‘he Lord’s Supper,” and we have done. 
The pervading topic is here clearly developed, and well followed up 
by pious and judicious reflections. And the whole concludes with a 
sensible warning on a subject not often attended to; a subject which 
has engaged the notice of dissenters from our communion, and which 
they make a main principle and means of discipline. It certainly 


requires attention. 


The ministers to whom our Lord has committed the services of his sanctuary, 
and the feeding of his flock, are required to exercise a diligent care that they do 
not admit unworthy persons to this holy sacrament. And for this purpose they 
are in duty bound to make themselves personally acquainted with the individuals 
of their charge, to know their profession of a sound faith, and the moral con- 
sistency of their conduct. Where these are evident, to encourage them to come 
to the holy communion of the body and blood of Christ; but where these are 
wanting, it is equally their imperious duty to restrain such persons, or even pe- 
remptorily to refuse them the symbols of the dying love of a Redeemer, in whom 
they have no present interest. Nor will this rule of conduct act as a discourage- 
ment; for, if rightly explained, it must be manifest, even to these individuals, 
that they are not included in the Saviour’s invitation ; and on these, the offers of 
grace and promises of mercy, if rightly and affectionately stated, in a manner 
becoming the ministers of the everlasting gospel, may be expected, under the 
divine blessing, to produce a powerful impression, and awaken a deep concern 
for their soul’s welfare: but if they should fail in this, the duty of the minister is 
clearly prescribed to him, and he is not answerable for the consequences. These 
God has reserved for his own judgment. 

Hence, we observe the erroneous practice of those who administer this sacra- 
ment to persons in the prospect of death, without a full persuasion, the result of 
a careful inquiry, that their repentance is sincere, their faith genuine, and that 
there is a reasonable hope that their future lives, if spared, will be such “as 
becometh godliness.” 

We also perceive the reason why infants are not permitted to receive these sacred 
symbols. ‘They cannot examine themselves. They cannot discern the Lord’s 
body, the spiritual intent and meaning of this typical institution. Their faith 
cannot be strengthened, nor their souls comforted by it. These are graces which 
ean only be enjoyed or exercised by minds which have attained a certain maturity; 
therefore, with respect to infantine subjects, the participation of this holy com- 
munion is justly deferred until they be of suffieient age to understand the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, and rejoice in the privileges of the 
covenant. 

In this sacrament, as in that of baptism, the want of the external symbols 
cannot hinder or prevent the internal grace. Circumstances may debar even the 
heirs of heaven the comfort of these holy institutions, but they cannot deprive 
them of the glorious inheritance to which they are sealed by the Holy Ghost. 
But this exception extends to those only who are involuntarily and necessarily 
excluded by the operation of causes which they cannot control. Any professed 
disciple, who lives in the wilful neglect of this exalted privilege, gives a strong 
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idication of the insincerity of his profession. If he is a real believer in Christ, 
himself of every help which his Redeemer has 


will be anxious to avail 
iously bestowed to strengthen his weakness, to comfort his affliction, to en- 


courage and confirm hi ho} of glory. Pp. 570—573., 


Having thus quoted at large, an‘ 
calamo,” we take our leave of Mr. Peers, with many thanks for the 


stated our opinions “ currente 


useful work he has put in our power thus to notice. We wish it the 


success it merits. 
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Art. 1V.—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeac onry of 
Lincoln, 1827. By Cuarves Gopparp, D.D. F.S.A. Archdeacon 
of Lincoln, London: Rivingtons. 1828. pp. 59. 

Tur primary object of Dr. Goddard in the above Charge, appears 
to be to collect into a plain and concise form the leading provisions 
of our law, with which it is desirable that the officiating minister of a 
parish should be acquainted. The interesting nature of its contents, 
as well as the able manner in which such contents are arranged and 
stated, would have claimed our earlier attention, but we delayed 
our notice in the hope that we might have been in possession of 


an appendix, promised by the author, containing notes and re- 


ferences explanatory of the legal authorities upon which his state- 
ments of law are founded. Some unforeseen circumstance has, 
however, we suppose, occurred to delay the publication of this 
latter document; we therefore proceed to notice the contents of the 
former ; and, we believe, we may venture to affirm that, although the 
Doctor has not as yet given his authorities, his legal disquisitions 
possess a character of general correctness which would do credit to a 
professed lawyer. 

We have always considered it a matter much to be desired, that 
the parochial clergy should possess some general acquaintance with 
the provisions of our law upon those numerous subjects which relate 
to the rights and duties of a clergyman, in his character of parish 
priest. At the same time, however, we regret to say that we have 
been compelled to observe that our parochial clergy are, in too many 
instances, deficient in this very useful knowledge. Whether or not 
the existence of this ignorance, and its consequent inconveniences, 
have forced themselves upon the mind of Dr. Goddard, so as to 
induce him to turn the attention of his clergy to the provisions of the 
law, with a view to the removal of the evil, we cannot determine. 
}ut we must confess that we perused the Charge in question with 
great interest, as much because we conceive it to be calculated to 
supply some remedy towards the evil we so much lament, as on 
account of the intrinsic merits of the task itself. Upon a former 
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occasion we have taken the opportunity of awarding our praise to the 
zeal and ability with which the Archdeacons of Stow and Bedford 
have applied themselves to the same honourable task; and we are 
happy to be able to announce so able a fellow-labourer as Dr. 
Goddard. 

The numerous topics treated of in the Charge will be best stated 
by giving the heads of the contents. It would be impossible to give 
any further analysis without transcribing the greater part of the work, 
for coneiseness has been the next object to correctness. 


Uniformity of Ministration—Manner of performing Service—Interruption 


l 
to it from personal disagreement—Baptism—Churchinge—Catechising—Com 


munion—Offertory money—Repelling from Communion—Matrimony—V isit- 
gx of Sick—Hour of Funerals—Strangers habitually officiating, and Curates 
leparting witheut notification—Intrusion into the pari hes of others— Dilapida- 
tion as connected with non-residence—Licence of ditto—Curates—Demolitions, 
additions at Glebe-houses—-Selling timber—Cattle in Church-yard, and viola- 
tion of rights of Sepulture—Church-yard fences—Draining—Encroachments by 
ths or doors—lFees—Parish Clerks—Surrogates—Attendance of Church- 
irdens at Visitations to be sworn—Beautifyme—Mortgage of Church rates 
Recovery of ditto Repairs involving cessation of duty Lay Chancels—Vestry 


Room—Wine for Communion—Bells—Singers—Burying near walls—Broken 


tombs Inscrip ms—Election of Chur hwardens— Duties of ditto— Accompts 
of ditto—Moral presentments—Pews—Parish Registers—Briefs—Schools in 
Churches—Sequestrations— Character and Conduct of ( lergy.—P. 13. 
But although we are unable to extract to advantage the legal por- 
tion of the Charge, we give with pleasure the venerable author's 
entiments upon the character and conduct of the clergy, which can- 
not fail to be read by all with interest, by some, perhaps, with per- 
sonal advantage. 
It has, I am aware, been contended, that provided a minister preach the 
truth, and faithfully discharge this portion of his functions, any inconsistency per- 
eptible between what he recommends and what he practises is comparatively 
mmaterial, and principally concerns himself. But they know little of human 
nature, or of the proper character of religious and moral truth, and require in 
consequence a great deal too mu h from the generality of hearers, who thus 
would argue; conduct, the conduct specifically of a pari h minister, attracting 
as it does the attention of all, is a far more efficacious species of teaching than 
language, when detached from it, can ever furnish. It is an evidence, not only 
of the sincerity with which he preaches, but of his capacity for edifying. No 
composition from the pulpit can have a proper measure of knowledge and of 
feeling, of earnestness and of influence, can be directed suitably and sufticic ntly 
to the heart or understanding, where the subject matter has not been so 
oroughly interwoven with the thoughts and habits of the preacher, as to have 
ctu ally wrought upon his own life and actions. In order to successful appli- 
ition to the minds of others, our knowledge must have a practical character 
which personal experience alone ean give. Aoy maievayv, kat BeSawv to 
31m tov Aoyov, are fruits essentially of the same mental condition. By the 
‘life and doctrine” conjointly, and not by the doctrin: alone, will God’s “ true 
ind lively word” be adequ t ly “set forth.” Whether for the discovery of 
truths of this sort, or for the communication of them, a moral state of the mind, 
sich as cannot exist where the conduct does not correspond, is absolutely 
requisite. ‘The power of religion over our own hearts must be the key by which 
we are to unlock the hearts of others. Much that may be defective in style, or 
manner of delivery, will be neutralised, will be forgotten, if there be truth, and 
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Where morals and religion are concerned, our ex- 





honesty, and consistency. 
ample becomes a main part of duty, because it has an intimate relation with 


because truths of this description involve, and are seen 






what we have to teach ; 
to do so, the obligation to act up to them; because, where they are not so acted 


upon by ourselves, the better in other respects we preach, the more fully do we 
lay open our own errors. There must be an habitual conformity of the thoughts 
and language with the actions, and of these with the invariable requisitions of 
religion and virtue, or we shall not “ bring forth much fruit,” nor will “ our 











fruit remain.”—Pp. 55—57. 

With equal pleasure and satisfaction do we observe the confirma- 
tion which is given in this work to the sentiments we have humbly, 
but earnestly endeavoured to propagate, upon the subject of what is 

Having shown 








i 
| at the present day cantly termed ‘ Conciliation.” 
the error of making any concession in matters of Christian duty to 






the erroneous opinions and sinful practices of the world, the learned 






author proceeds in these words :— 
Nor let such conformity endeavour to shelter itself under the title of Christian 






charity and forbearance; for charity is something else, and more than feeling, 
it is a principle ; and consists not with lukewarmness in respect of the doctrines 
we have engaged ourselves to teach, or the discipline by which we have declared 
We thus in fact should part with the means of being truly 







we will be guided. 
charitable and liberal; for they only are put to the test and give the requisite 
e seen to reconcile a full indul- 






proof of the possession of these virtues, who ar 
gence to the understandings and consciences of thos who differ from them with 
ent and undeviating adherence to their own belief and engagements. 






eee decal 
j an intellig 
j To bear with the opinions of others upon points concerning which we entertain 







no real solicitude, or to have no determinate opinions about which to care, these 
are very questionable evidences of our liberality or our charity; and if the 







} points be at the same time those which constitute the theory of our profession, 
and are the foundation of its practice, such indifference or indecision may bring 
into doubt our possession of the still more indispensable quality of moral ho- 

is true, of the Church of Christ, and 





nesty. We are members and ministers, it i 
should never lose sight, as such, of the catholic spirit of the religion we profess ; 
but then we also belong to a specific branch of that universal body, the Church 
of England; and it is only by a faithful regard to our particular engagements 
towards this branch that we can effectually promote the interests of the Church 









of Christ itself. 
With as little reason can a spirit of undue concession veil itself under the 
For this is a condition of mind and 






pretence of a more than ordinary piety. 
heart known only to God, and to ourselves, the parties whom it in effect re- 
gards. Some positive external fruits no doubt it has, which cannot easily be 
mistaken; but negatively, the absence of all ostentatious pretences to this habit 
rhese justly create a suspicion of its not 
being the modest and retiring excellence of the Gospel. But piety, even where 
real, has no tendency to relax any one moral or religious obligation. It binds 
them all, on the contrary, still further on the mind and conduct by the habitual 
reference which it ensures to the source and arbiter of duty, and it infuses into 
forms a spirit and vigour that provide for their due observance, and render 
them effectual to the ends for which they have been instituted.—Pp. 8, 9. 








of mind is among the principal. 











We can only, in conclusion, recommend the above Charge to the 






careful and attentive perusal of the clergy in particular; and also 
suggest to them to follow the example of Dr. Goddard, in devoting 
some time and attention, in order to make themselves acquainted with 








that portion of our municipal institutions, which it is equally their 


duty and their interest to understand, 
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The Protestant Cause, and other Poems. 


By the Rev. C. R. Asurie.p, one of 


His Maye sty’s Justi es of the Pe ace 
for the Cownty of Bucks. Ay lesbury . 
J. May. 1829. 12mo. pp. 108. 


Ir is but rarely that the poetical 
effusions of Divines on sacred subjects 
come, in the present day, under our 
review. Why, we stop not to inquire ; 
whether it be that, indeed, 


Themes so high 
Mock the weak notes of mortal minstrelsy, 





or that the Clergy of our Church, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, are 
apt to restrain rather than give the 
reins to fancy and imagination ; certain 
at least it is, that there are now in Holy 
Orders few living Poets who have 
proved themselves worthy of the de- 
signation, or whose names, as such, are 
likely to descend with any great degree 
of reputation to posterity. To any 
deficiency of vivid feeling or poetic 
talent, this defalcation can scarcely be 
attributed with justice; the splendid 
passages which abound in the dis- 
courses of many of our best modern 
theologians forbid the conclusion ; and, 
on the whole, we are inclined to think 
that practical utility being his grand 
object, the Clerical writer is naturally 
led to adopt the severer form of prosaic 


composition, as being the one best cal- 
culated to enforce the great truths he 
is teaching, and, of course, affording 
greater facilities for promoting that 
object, than any instruction promul- 
gated, however gravely, through the 


channel of metrical didactics. In- 
stances to the contrary do, neverthe- 
less, sometimes occur; and in the one 
before us Mr. Ashfield, while sending 
forth his “address,” is avowedly acting 
upon the supposition that on extraor- 
dinary occasions extraordinary means 
are to be employed, and that a poem 
may make its way where a sermon 
would perhaps fail of attracting atten- 
tion. That such are his motives we 
gather both from his preface and de- 
dication, the latter of which is addressed 
to the Marquis of Chandos, a young 


nobleman who has so highly distin- 
guished himself of late in the defence 
of Protestantism. We need scarcely 
add that Mr. Ashfield is a firm and 
uncompromising champion in the same 
cause; to the execution of his self- 
imposed task he has brought a degree 
of talent decidedly above that medio- 
crity which, in poetry especially, both 
“ gods and men” are said to “ abhor,” 
an ear correctly attuned to rhythm, a 
familiarity with his subject, and no 
want of either energy of diction or 
facility of expression. The Poem com- 
mences with a general reference to 
history for a refutation of that argu- 
ment, false in fact, and inconclusive if 
true, so frequently insisted on by the 
advocates of what is called Catholic 
Emancipation, when they attempt to 
throw respectability on their tenets by 
claiming Alfred, and other popular 
characters in English history, as ad- 
herents to their opinions and professors 
of their faith. In exposing the false- 
hood of these pretensions, Mr. Ashfield 
is very happy, as well by the closeness 
of his reasoning as by the harmony of 
the numbers in which it is conveyed. 
We have not space sufficient to ac- 
company him through the Poem, but 
must confine ourselves to the following 
extract, at once a proof of the author’s 
freedom from the acrimony of intoler- 
ance, and a fair specimen of the ge- 
neral execution of his work: 


But in that Word, though we our faith 
repose, 

Which, in defiance of their God, they close, 

With their belief, we war not—and if they 

Prefer the tinsel mockery of display 

To our pure Creed, we quarrel not with 
them, 

Nor to eternal woe their souls condemn. 

If they can think the Godhead’s power 
divine 

Dwells in the bread, and mingles in the 
wine— 

If they believe that men, in sins who live, 

To sinful man impunity can give 

If they imagine that one child of woe 

Indulgences on others can bestow ; 

Or that a creature, plung’d in guilt and 
shame, 

Superfluous righteousness can ever claim, 









worship, if the knee they bow, 


And at the shrine in I suppliance 





hun k 











May God in mercy on their errors look, 
P 















And pitying angels raze them from 
a book ! 
' But here they rest not—they in wrath 
pr ur 
To pass on others a tremendous doom, 
Who |t 1 their hopes on gospel-truth 
/ Nor bend with awe before the Papal thron 
Ihese frail inheritors of sin and dust 
League in their cause the holy and the just ; 
; And think the Saviour will approve the 
: deed 
i If slaughter’d hecatombs of martyrs bleed. 
j The fire they kindle and unsheath the 
sword 
| In His great name, for wondrous love 
adored, 
: Who stoop’d from Heaven omnipotent to 
| heal 






The deadly wounds which suffering mortals 
feel. 

There are some smaller poems at- 

not without 








tached to this volume 
but which, from their subjects, 
come regularly under our con- 






merit 









.7 ° 
sideration. 
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BEART 
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i duc on, 







work itself, and 


whi 


» in the 
introduction, 





ill | in th 
: and nothing in either which 







hould have been printed by, or under 








the direction of a Clergyman. Who 
or what John Beart was, the Editor 
does not seem to know; at least he 





does not inform us. Our readers will 


preciate his exposition of the Law 






} 1) 


the Go pel, when they are told 
erro! 





» following are among th 






~<a 
wl he has undertaken to refute 





whole 





That Christ died to render the 
world sa/vable, or to put them in a capacity 
of being saved, by their fulfilling the con- 









ditions of this new law. 







That the gospel is a law, containing 
pr pts, and also promises and threaten- 
ings, as the sanction of those precepts. 

That the covenant of grace is condi- 





tional, and that justification and salvation 
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fulfilling the 





are to be sought in this way, that is, of our 


conditions. —Pp. xiv. xv. 





An Examination of St. Paul's Doctrine 
respecting the Divinity of Christ, in 
whe h are noticed some of Mr. Bet- 
suam’s Arguments in his Translation 
and Exp »sition of St. Paul's Epistle S. 
By the Rev. T. S. Huaues, B.D. late 
Ki on oF Em manue / College, 
bridge, 1 } fian Advocate of that 
University, &c. Cambridge: Newby. 


Cam- 





1828. S8vo. Pp. 77. 


Tus pamphlet is an official refuta- 
by the Christian Advocate, of the 
Socinian assertion that no traces of the 
doctrine of our Lord’s divinity are dis- 
cernible in the writings of St.Paul. Aftei 
proving, by an induction of passages 


t 1 


from his several Epistles, the truth of 
St. Luke’s declaration respecting his 
compan and fellow-labourer, that 
he prea hed Christ in the Synagogue S, 
that he is the Son of God, (Acts ix. 20) 
Mr. Hughes proceeds to show, from 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
and the opinions of the early fathers, 
that 
merely implying adoption, ora spiritual 
connexion with God, but real and essen- 
An examination then fol- 


ion 


this title was not considered as 
l 


tial divinity. 
lows of those passages which plainly and 
directly announce, and of those which 
satisfactorily infer, the divine nature of 
Christ. To these is subjoined a review 
of the argument to be drawn from the« 
Apostle’s statements respecting the im- 
portant sacMmiice, atone 
ment, and redemption; and the whole 
concludes with such supplementary 
remarks, critical and philological, as 
could not conveniently be introduced 
into the body of the essay. These 
annotations we consider of the highest 
importance. They are a luminous exa- 
various 


doctrines of 


mination and exposition of 
texts in the epistles of St. Paul; and 
evince a depth of reading and critic al 
ccuracy, which, we trust, will not be 


F u 


left unimproved, although Mr. Hughes 

has now bequeathed his office to other 

hands. 

A Short and Familiar Explanation of 
the Order and Contents of the Holy 
Bible, and VAriOUs matlers connected 
with it, designed to assist the young 
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and the unlearned in understanding 
the System and Objects of the Holy 
By Witu1am Hussey. 
London: Longman. 1829. 18mo. 
Pp. viii. 100. 2s. 
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Turis little manual was originally 
designed for the author's family ex- 
clusively ; and it is just such a com- 
pendium as every parent may put with 
advantage into the hands of his children, 
for the purpose of supplying them with 
an elementary knowledge of the history, 
contents, and purport of their Bible. 
The language is unaffectedly simple, 
the information well selected for that 
early instruction with which the infant 
mind should be imbued; and to the 
whole is affixed an explanation of those 
technical words, which occur in the 
Bible itself or are frequently employed 
in the « xpo ition of it, but which are 
somewhat above the comprehension of 
the young and unlearned. 


1. Early Impre sstons, or Moral and In- 
structive Entertainment for Children, 
in prose and verse. London: Hat- 
chard. 12mo. Pp. xiv. 216. 6s. 

Domestic Instruction on lt seful and 
Intere sling Subje cls. By Vrs. Mar- 
Tuas. London: Seeleys. 1829. 


2 vols. 12mo. Pp.xx.201. 1829. 5s. 


Tuovucu both of these little works 
are nearly allied in the object of their 
publication; and although the latter 
has perhaps the greater claims to merit 
in point of composition,—we can by 
no means visit it with the same shar« 
of approbation as the former. There 
can be no objection to making th 
amusements of a child the vehicle of 
moral and religious instruction; but 
we very much doubt the expediency 
of impressing the susceptible mind of 
youth with such sanctimonious ideas, 
as must almost inevitably train him 
up into a dévotee or a hypocrite. Fa- 
naticism is not religion; and we do not 
like the taste of spiritualising with a 
child upon a frock or a wax doll, and 
interlarding a lecture on geography 
with a petition for a penny out of his 
toy-money, in favour of the Bible and 
Mis ionary Soci ty. The other little 
book will accomplish the end for which 
it is intended with far less questionable 
efficacy, and draw forth the reflecting 
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powers of the infant mind, without 
tinging them with that affectation of 
piety, which is the sure path to spiritual 
pride, if not to Pharisaical hypocrisy. 


Plain Sermons on some of the leading 
Truths of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
Wittiam Mousey, M.A. late of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Hatchard. 1829. 24mo. Pp. 
xii, 331. 5a. 

Tuere is much good and powerful 
writing’ in these Sermons; nor is there 
any thing so materially objectionable 
in the doctrinal parts of it, that we 
should have gone out of our way to 
find fault, were it not for the fourth 
Sermon. Herein the nature of Pe- 
generation is set forth in terms, which 
are entirely at variance with the Ar- 
ticles and formularies of the Church of 
England, and with Holy Writ. Upon 
this ground, therefore, we are com- 
pelled to withhold our approbation 
from Mr. Mousley’s volume. 


Parochial Sermons onthe Lord's Prayer, 
the Beatitudes, and the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supp r, adapte d to Fa- 
mily Reading. By S. Wix, M.A. 
F.R. & A.S. Vicar of St. Bartho- 
lomew-the-Less, London. London: 
Rivingtons; and Wix. 1829. Pp. 
xii. 300. 8s. 6d. 

Ir there is nothing new under the 
sun, there is certainly nothing new in 
theology ; and all that can be expected 
in a modern Sermon, is the placing of 
old truths in a more striking light, and 
their adaptation to particular objects 
and occasions. In this essential the 
volume before us is eminently success- 
ful; and much as has been written on 
the subjects of which it treats, we know 
of none so well calculated to be read 
with interest and with profit in a fa- 
mily. The duty, the efficacy, and the 
consolations of prayer; the beautiful 
and appropriate simplicity of our Lord’s 
divine formulary; the nature and in- 
tent of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper ; and the several graces of a 
Christian life, with the temporal and 
eternal blessings to which they are en- 
titled, are, set forth with that fervour of 
true devotion and pious exhortation, 
which cannot fail of finding its way to 
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the heart. We wer especially struck 
by the dedication to Mr. Wix’s volume. 
The ¢ xpression of fraternal and friendly 
feeling, and the unaffected goodness, 
which it exhibits, led us almost in- 
voluntarily to exclaim—‘“ Behold an 
Israelite ind ed, in whom is no guile.” 


Sermons. Plain, Brief, and Explanator Y, 
on the Lord's Praye r and the Ten 
( randments. By Joun Nance, 
D.D. London: Hatchards. 1829. 


12mo. Pp. 378. 





Twenty-two plain sound discourses, 
replete with unaffected good sense and 
practi il pi ty Dr. Nance, it will be 
recollected, is already advantageously 
known as the author of several volumes 
of sermons, a pr lemical tract, entitled 
Friday Evening, &c. nor will the volums 
before us detract from his character, as 
lear and judicious « xpounder of the 
Book of Life. His present work, as 
may be inferred from the title-page, is 
divided into two parts, each prefaced 
bv an introductory discourse. The one 
prefixed to the consideration of 


ly useful, from 


} 
ile 





1 . . 
a uogue 15 especia 


the appropriate and perspicuous man- 


ner in which, previous to treating of 


the great moral obligations imposed 
upon mankind, it handles the alleged 
discrepancies between the writings of 
St. Paul and those of St. James, satis- 
factorily demonstrating the concur- 
rence of both apostles in one doctrine, 
viz. tl nec ssity of Faith as the basis 
of practice, and of practice as the 
fruit and evidence of faith. These 
discourses are unostentatiously an- 
nounced as being more particularly 
intended for * young and teachable, 


though not entirely uneducated minds;” 


they will, however, be perused with 


| 
t 


profit ; ; well as interest by the more 
advanced student in divinity. 


Two Sermons ; one on the Gene ral 
Errors, the other on the Particular 
Pretensions, of the Romish Church. 
To whi h are prefixed some Though Ff 

on “Catholic Eman ipation.” By 

the Rev. Evwarp Rice, M.A. Vicar 
of Horley, Surrey, §c. §c. London : 

Wix; and Rivingtons. 1829. Price 

9s. 6d. 


\rrer reading Mr. Rice’s Thoughts, 
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we were indeed most agreeably dis- 
appointed in the perusal of his Ser- 
mons ; than which we have seldom met 
with more excellent compositions, either 
in respect of style, or matter, or of 
method. The first is a clear and faith- 
ful statement of the doctrinal errors of 
the Romanists; the latter, an able 
refutation of the Popish pretensions to 
spiritual supremacy and _infallibility, 
and an exhortation to hold fast by the 
principles upon which the Reformation 
was founded. We do not agree with 
Mr. Rice in his interpretation of the 
celebrated text of Matt. xvi. 18, though, 
perhaps, the majority of commentators 
are with him; and even, if he be in- 
correct, his error does not diminish 
aug! 
trine, the clearness of his views, and 
the strength of his language. But how 
does it happe n, that a man so orthodox 


t from the soundness of his doc- 


in his religious views of the subject, 
should be so much at fault in regard 
to its political bearings? We will not 
quarrel, however, with an honest avowal 
of sentiments, which differ from our 
own; though we could probably point 
little imaccuracies in our 
author's cogitations, which would make 
him think again. And second thoughts, 
says the prove rb, are sometimes best. 





out some l 


IN THE PRESS. 

He is Risen; an Easter Offering, in- 
scribed to the Governors and Masters of 
Christ’s Hospit al. Demy Svo. 

WORKS PREPARING, 

We understand that the Rev. Dr. Wait 

if Cambridge) is about to commence a 
‘** Repertorium Theologicum,”’ or Critical 
Record of Theological Literature; in which 
Dissertations on Theological Antiquities, 
the State of the Text, and other Subjects 
of necessary Inquiry, will be contained ; in 
which, also, foreign Works on Divinity 
will be condensed, so as to form a com- 
plete Work of Reference to the Biblical 
Scholar. 

The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing for the 
Press, a Life of Archbishop Cranmer, In 
1 volume, 8vo. 

The Rev. P. Allwood will shortly publish 
A Key to the Revelation of St. John; or 
an Analysis of the Parts of that Prophetical 
Book, relating to the State of the Christian 
Church in After-Times. In 2 volumes, 
8vo. 










































































MISCELLANEOUS. 


POLIS PAOD 


SCHISM. 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


We resume our examination of Mr. Towgood’s FALSE AND IGNO- 
RANT OBJECTIONS. 

2. Mr. Towgood objects to the matter of our XXth Article; and 
perhaps his followers may have expected us to notice this objection 
first, as their leader is ready to rest on this single point, the whole 
matter in debate. But Mr. Towgood, as the reader must have al- 
ready seen, was no very acute reasoner: and his readiness, to stake 
the whole question on the single authority of the XXth Article, is an 
additional proof of the fact. Because, if the XXth Article were entirely 
true, it would be no argument for submission to the Church of 
England. The Article claims authority for Tue Cuurcn; @. e. THE 
Cuvurcnu or Curist: if therefore it could be afterwards shewn, as Mr. 
Towgood contends it can, that the Church of Christ, and the Church 
of England, are “ Societies of a quite different frame,”* nothing 
would be gained by the proof of the Article in question. It was 
therefore necessary to shew that the Church of England is not con- 
tradistinguished from the Church of Christ; which, we think, has 
been satisfactorily done. We may now therefore proceed to a vin- 
dication of the XXth Article, in which, if we succeed, we have Mr. 
Towgood’s admission that the question is settled. 

The controversy between us, Sir, I apprehend, may easily be brought to a 
plain and short issue, if you will heartily join in it. It turns upon the single 
point of the XXth Article of your Church, viz. That the Church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in matters of faith. For, if the Church 
hath really this authority and power, then all objections of the Dissenters, about 
sponsors, the cross in baptism, kneeling at the Lord’s supper, and every other 
thing, are impertinent and vain: the Church, having this authority, ought 
reverently to be obeyed. And if, instead of two or three ceremonies, it had 
enjoined two or three score; and if to the thirty-nine Articles it had added a 
hundred besides, we ought meekly to have bowed down to her spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, and to have believed and practised as the Church had taught and enjoined. 
—P. 2, 

And again, he repeats, (p. 4.) “ This is the grand hinge upon which 
the whole controversy turns.” This issue, we will heartily join; and 
it is to be expected from the candour of those who advocate Mr. 
Towgood’s principles, that they will, if this one point appears clearly 
made out, conform without delay to the Established Church. 

The Article consists of two members: the first claims, for the 


* Towgood, p. 17. 

+ The history of the clause in the XXth Article, to which Mr. Towgood objects, is 
curious, but obscure. Some affirm that it was intruded by Archbishop Laud, others by 
Archbishop Parker, others, again, by Queen Elizabeth. It is certain that it never was 
composed by, or exhibited in MS. to a Convocation. Such a power might not have been 
authoritatively claimed by the Church, lest offence should be taken at a time of general 
irritation on the subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; there does not, indeed, appear 
sufficient reason for making it an “ Article of Religion; but the matter of the clause is, 
nevertheless, ETERNALLY TRUE. : 
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in controversy of faith. We shall consider these separately. 

We have laid it down already as a principle, that “ i ts schismatical 
to de) art from a church on matters of mere ceremony : ” and we here 
contend, against Mr. Towgood, that “ every particular, or national 
Church, hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or 
rites of the Church, ordained only by man’s authority.”* This we 
support by an argument, which the Dissenters must admit; as it is 
one a d upon their own prac tice. Sarcastic: ully as Mr. Towgood 
treats, in a passage which we shall hereafter have to notice, the precept 
of aay aaa and the correspondent practice of the Church of 
England, that “ all things be done decently and inorder;” Dissenters 
themselves must allow, that, without some semblance of this decency, 
their own congregations could never be retained in unity. There is 
a form, even in extemporaneous prayer: it precedes, or is preceded 
by Psalmody, according to previous arrangement; the same may be 
said of public preaching. Although the Dissenters, strangely enough, 
object to kneeling in prayer, they would never allow their congregations 
Besides, they make several additions 


to sit during that holy exercise. 
He has not commanded 


to what our Lord has expressly ordained. 
any prayer to be used, but that which he himself appointed: the 
Dissenters add others. He has given a ve ry short and simple form 
to be employed in baptism: the Dissenters accompany this with 
other ite or with extemporaneous prayers. The same may be 
said of the administration of the Lord’s Sup per. On what authority 
Clearly on that of those who have as- 
Human authority is, in their 
and though 


are these additions made? 
sumed it in dissenting congregations. 
case and ours, the foundation of rites and ceremonies: 
Dissenters may quarrel with our appointments, they cannot con- 
sistently quarrel with our principle: and is with the principle that 
the article is concerned. We are not at liberty to omit rites and 
ceremonies of divine appointment; we are not at liberty to decree 
any thing contrary to the decisions or spirit of Scripture; but 
we are at liberty to act where Christ has left us free; and if 
some rites and ceremonies be, even on Scripture grounds, necessary ; 
then, where Scripture has been silent, the Church must use that 
latitude which her Head has allowed her: remembering, however, her 
responsibility for every privilege which she enjoys. 

But (says Mr. Towgood) mark, Sir, I beseech you, the consequences of this 
claim. If the Church of England hath really this authority and power, hath not 
the Church of France, the Church of Spain, the Church of Rome, the ve ry same 
power? Hath England, in this matter, any privilege from God, any spiritual 
prerogative, any charter from heaven, which its neighbouring countries have not? 
You can have no pretence to assert that it has. But, if it has no such privilege, 
or prerogative, then the Church of France and the Church of Rome have also, 
you must acknowledge, power to decree rites and ceremonies in God's worship, 
and authority in points of faith ; consequently all the fopperies, and superstitions 
of the Romish Church, at least such as cannot be proved to be contrary to the 
Word of God, are be reverently a 9% to by all the members of those 
churches, and to be cordially received.—P. i 

Mr. Towgood might have spared an this interrogatory declamation, 
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had he taken the trouble of reading the XXXIVth Article, which we 
have just quoted; and the XXXth Canon, which expressly says, “ so 
far was it from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and 
reject the Church of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like 
Churches, in all things which they held and _ practised ; that, as the 
apology of the Church of England confesseth, it doth with reverence 
retain those ceremonies which do neither endamage the Church of 
God, nor offend the minds of sober men; and only de parted from 
them in these particular points, wherein they were fallen, both from 
themselves in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches, 
which were their first founders.” So that the Church of England has 
“‘ marked the consequences of this claim,” anp ADMITTED TugmM. We 
are no admirers of “ fopperies and superstitions ;” but if ceremonies 
“ cannot be proved to be contrary to the word of God,” we still 
must think that it is more cuRIsTIAN to receive them, than to slight 
St. Paul’s solemn adjuration “ py tHe NAME or THE LorpD Jesus 
Curist,” that there be no schisms amongst us. Our separation from 
the Church of Rome, was not on account of negative ordinances, how- 
ever absurd, but on grounds of the most vital moment. We never 
denied her authority to ordain rites and ceremonies not “ contrary 
to God’s word written.” We are therefore released from replying to 
Mr. ‘Towgood’s observations on the authority of the Church of Rome; 
yet, as these contain some very gross MISTAKES respecting the nature 
of consecrations* in our Church, we shall recur to them under our 
second division. In the meantime, we would strenuously assert that 
this undoubted privilege of the Church is to be exercised with care 
and caution. Ceremonies must be ordained, changed, and abolished, 
with a diligent reference to the letter and spirit of Scripture, and to 
the circumstances of the times. For, although all ceremonies not 
repugnant to the word of God ought to be received where the guilt 
of Schism is thé alternative : and whatsoever of this kind is bound by 
the Church on earth, will be bound in heaven; still the rulers of 
every particular Church must account to Christ for the sincerity and 
efficacy with which they have laboured to edify his mystical body, and 
to extend his glory. ‘They must act with caution, and with liberality ; 
they must indulge the scruples of weaker brethren, and improve the 
knowledge of the stronger. 

The second member of the Article claims for the Church 
rity, in controversy of faith.” 

This claim naturally arouses Mr. Towgood’s eloquence and _ in- 
dignation. But, as our object is to reply to his arguments, (or in- 
tended arguments) we must keep our readers ignorant of much mag- 
niloquent rhetorick; unless they have perused his work, which is 
probably the case with those who are likely to feel interested in this 
treatise. The substance, however, of his whole object, is, that the 
Church of England arrogates the very power which she denies to the 
Church of Rome. Now what the poet said of Virtue, 


“é 


autho- 


“ Virtus est medium vitiorum, et reductum,” 


holds equally good of truth; we must seek her inthe centre of opposite 


* Particularly the Consecration of Churches and Burial grounds. 
VOL. XI. NO. IV. HoH 
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errors. The conflicting errors here are, (1.) That the Church has in- 


fallible authority; and, (2.) that she has no authority at all. The 


intermediate truth is, that she has an authority; but that authority is 
not infallible. 

The nature, as well as the degree of authority claimed by the 
Church of England, differs greatly from that in the Church of Rome. 
The latter promulgates her decrees upon HER own responsibility : 
the former declares that “ Hoty Scripture containeth aur things 
necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be regarded of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation.”* The authority claimed by the Church of England, is 
the decision of controversies. Wherever a controversy exists, a 
doubt is implied. Who then so proper to decide such doubt, as the 
authorities of the Church? They are presumed to be, and must be, 
fitter for the task than any assemblage of ordinary Christians, They 
are fallible men, and may be deceived; but the probabilities lie to 
the contrary. And every humble Christian (that is, every REAL 
Christian) will submit his private judgment to such decision ; at least, 
so far as not to separate communion. ‘The twelve Judges are fallible 
men, and may be mistaken on a point of law; but their opinion is, 
rightly considered, the best that can be had on a legal question: and 
to it, the bar and the legislature submit. Yet, in such submission, 
regard is had to the law of the land, not to the opinion of the Judges ; 
for that is only the interpretation. In like manner, when we yield 
to the Church in controversies of faith, it is the Scriptures in reality 
that we regard; only we wisely and humbly prefer the interpretations 
of the Church to our own; just as the interpretations of the Judges 
are rightly to be preferred to the construction of private citizens, or 
even lawyers. 

But Mr. Towgood ingeniously argues, that all Church authority 
must be infallible, if it exists at all. This argument is stated with all 
the strength of which it is capable, in the following words :— 

That, to whomsoever God gives authority in controversies of faith, he gives 
also infallibility, incontestibly appears hence, viz. that otherwise a man might 
really have authority from the God of truth to lead men into error; he might 
have a power, a right from heaven, to seduce and to deceive. The absurdity of 
which is so apparent, that it needs not farther to be exposed.—P. 214. 

Now the fact is, this reasoning proves too much. The Bible, in 
strictness, is the authority, and this és infallible. But where there is 
a controversy, (which is the case contemplated by the Article), the 
interpretation must be doubtful, otherwise no controversy could arise. 
How is this doubt to be settled? ‘“ By the Church,” say we. “ By 
the private reader,” says Mr. Towgood: “ for if you claim this 
authority for the Church, you claim infallibility.” Well, Sir, suppose 
we allow your reasoning ? What is it then that you do, when you 
claim THE sAME authority for yoursetr? No man can have any 
power from heaven to seduce and deceive you. True. But have 
you any such power to seduce and deceive yourself? The argument 





* Art. VI.; see also Art. XXI., wherein, even the decisions of GENERAL COUNCILS 
are brought to the touchstone of Scripture. 
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which proves our claim to ecclesiastical infallibility, demonstrates 


yours to personal. 

It is to be observed, that it is to controversies only, that this au- 
thority extends. Whatever the private Christian, (on plain Scripture 
grounds) deems essential to salvation, he must follow. ‘This is the 
great line between lawful separation and schism. ‘The very same 
thing holds of rites and ceremonies. The Church distinctly declares 
in this same XXth Article, that it is not lawful ‘“ to ordain any thing 
that is contrary to God’s word written; neither may it expound one 
place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another.” 

But Mr. 'Towgood has yet an objection in store :— 

The limitation, or guard, which the Article seems to put upon this 
power of the Church, is really of no force, and is in fact no limitation at all. 
For though it is said that the Church may not ordain any thing contrary to 
God's Word, nor so expound one scripture, as to be repugnant to another, yet, of this 
repugnance and contrariety, the Church alone, you will observe, and not every 
private person, is allowed to be the proper judge: for otherwise, the Article is 
absurd ; it actually overthrows itself, and takes away with one hand what it gives 
with the other. For if every private person hath authority to judge of the 
Church’s decisions, and to reject them, if they appear to him repugnauit to 
Scripture, then the Church's authority, in points of faith, is entirely destroyed. 
It is an authority to decree where no one is bound to submit. But such a sense- 
less, unmeaning, impertinent claim, can never be the design and import of this 
Article. It does claim, therefore, for the Church, some real authority to settle 
points of faith; consequently, to points thus authoritatively settled by it, private 
Christians, its members, are reverently to submit, even though to their own 
judgments they appear repugnant to the Word of God.—Pp. 6, 7. 

It is curious to observe how extremes frequently coincide. This 
is the identical argument brought against ProrEesTANTISM in general, 
by Bossuet, in his ‘* Exposition de la doctrine de l’Eglise Catholique ;” 
and, in his Controversy with Claude. It admits of an easy answer, 
by means of a parallel case. It is allowed by all the Christian sub- 
jects of this realm, that the King, with the advice and consent of his 
Parliament, can make laws which bind the subject on his allegiance. 
Yet every Christian also affirms, that no act of the legislature could 
make that obligation which the law of God has already forbidden. 
If our Parliament, (like the legislators of revolutionary France) were 
to decree the desecration of the Sabbath, and the adoration of pros- 
titutes ; does any Christian suppose that it would not be his duty to 
violate the law’? Yet it does not hence follow that the State’s autho- 
rity is ‘ entirely destroyed;” or, that “ it is an authority to decree, 
where no one is bound to submit.” Now, in what respect does 
this case differ from that of the Church? The sensible Christian may 
as readily distinguish the cases in which the Church has exceeded her 
commission, as he can the similar transgressions of the State. Such 
cases must always be extreme; and must, therefore, be always 
manifest. 

Let any candid person consider, whether the Reformation was not 
one of these cases. It no more overthrew the doctrine of sub- 
mission to the just authority of the Church, than the Revolution of 
1688 abolished the doctrine of submission to the constitutional claims 
of the King. The Church’s rights do not extend to the ordaining 
any ceremony contrary to the word of God. Now this the Church 
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of Rome had unblushingly done. Image worship, under every modifi- 
cation, is condemned by the word of God. The Churchof Rome did not 
deny it. She mutilated the decalogue to support it, and gloried in her 
authority to suspend or abrogate the Scriptures. She took the cup 
from the laity by a decree, in which she rroressep she did so, “ Nort- 
WITHSTANDING Curist’s autTuority.” And in matters of faith she 
claimed, not the decision of controversies, but the infallible pro- 
mulgation of doctrines. And, whereas the Church ought not to 
enforce any thing to be believed for necessity of salvation, besides the 


Scriptures ;* the Church of Rome had enforced m iny such things ; 
transubstantiation, purgatory, indulgences, invocation of saints, &c. ; 
most of which, she admitted, rested on no Scripture authority. She did 
not allow her disciples the opportunity of judging whether she acted 
conformably to Scripture or not: she declared herself superior to 
Scripture, and claimed to be obeyed on that superiority. This was 
a case too plain to admit of hesitation, with any man acquainted with 
the Seriptures, and the evidences of his religion. 

The Church of England, by this XXth Article, expre ssly renounces 
all right to submission, where she is not consonant to Scripture. It 
is in ¢tndifferent ceremonies, and in controversies, subjects which the 
Scriptures and primitive church have left undecided, and which by 
no means affect the substance of our faith, that she claims an au- 
thority. And, then her authority is not infallible, but it is the best 
that may be had; and all the acquiescence she demands is, that her 
decisions should not give occasion to relinquish her communion. If 
any man believe she has erred on essential points, to that man she 
has neither power nor authority. His salvation is concerned, and he 
must quit her. ‘This is the private judgment which the Protestant 
Church allows. But, before a man takes upon himself the peril of 
schism, he must have profound learning; a heart purified from 
worldly prejudices and sinful passions; a devoted love of truth; and 
a calm religious search of it m the fear of God. Ifa man thus fur- 
nished, believes that the Church has erred in essentials, (nay, in ONE 
essential point) he remains a churchman at his eternal hazard. But 
to talk of a right of private judgment where there is no qualification to 
judge is outrageously absurd. We might as well maintain the right of a 
new-born infant to stand alone. And yet, what is the description of 


people who are most declamatory on the subject of private judgment ? 
That the Church of England has not erred in essentials, may be 
inferred from the language of her Protestant opponents. Even Mr. 
Towgood does not pretend that she omits any indispensable article of 
; 


eliet, or has made any additions or alterations in CHRISTIANITY ;4 


Towgood, even Robert Hail, the Anabaptist minister, to whom 
' 


sis, utinam noster esses!’’ admits that he does not 
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é it from the Church on essentials, when he says, ‘‘ How much is it to be lame nted, 
t} the Christian world should be so violently agitated by disputes, and divided into factions, 
on points, which, it is allowed, in whatever way they are decided, do NoT enter into the 
ESSENTIALS of Christianity!” Preface to Discourse at Ordination of Rev. J. Ro- 
bertson.) *‘ How much is it to be lamented,” to retort this great man’s own words, 
that he should not allow THE CHURCH to decide these points; since, ‘ in whatever way 
they are decided,” no essential point of Christianity 1 ompromised! M Ly the uniiy 
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although, absurdly enough, he contends she is no part of the Church 
of Christ; when, for all that he has made appear, she is, in all 
essential points of doctrine, in union with that Church: and therefore, 


according to our definition, cannot be deserted without the guilt of 


schism. 

But another difficulty presents itself to the mind of Mr. Towgood. 
Who are meant by “the Church” in the XXth Article? This 
question he frequently puts, and insists on; so frequently indeed, and 
in so confused and unconnected a manner, that it is with the greatest 
difficulty that his argument can be elicited. When divested, however, 
of its rhetorical ornaments and extraneous embarrassments, the 
substance of the whole is found to be, that “ this power to order the 
manner of God’s worship, and to settle articles of faith, is lodged 
ENTIRELY in the King and Parliament of these realms:’* and, there- 
fore, though we might claim something for the authority of the 
Church, we can claim nothing for the ecclesiastical authority of the 
civil magistrate. 

We have already examined the connexion of the civil with the 
ecclesiastical establishment, and shewn that it in no way prejudices 
the claims of the Church. Yet Mr. Towgood insists so strenuously 
upon it, that it may not be unadvisable to revert to it. To say that 
the King and Parliament have the ENTIRE power “ to order the 
manner of God’s worship, and to settle articles of faith,” is palpably 
absurd. And we have seen, from the Articles and Canons, that 
they have no such power at all; but no alteration can be made in the 
Liturgy, without the King’s approval; no Liturgy can be the law of 
the land, which is not sanctioned by Parliament also; and no Articles 
of Faith can be offered for subscription; no formal acts of the Church 
can pass into declarations, or canons, without the King’s sign-manual. 
And the propriety of this power, and its accordance with the spirit of 
Christianity, we have already demonstrated. We have shewn that no 
objection lies against the Church because it is established; but very 
much the contrary. If a Church is established at all, it must be 
under a control of this nature: and, at all events, it is not to be 
superior to the chief magistrate. 

Mr. Towgood insists much on the fact, that the Convocations, in 
the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, were favourable to Popery 
There is nothing surprising in this circumstance, for they were, for 
the most part, the creatures of Mary, and their president was Bonner. 
They were Papists, and could not be e xpected to reform the Church. 


Elizabeth’s was an extreme case. She was chargeable, doubtless, with 
many violations of what would now be called the Constitution, both 
in Church and State. But her situation was so extraordinary, that it 
could not be drawn into a precedent. Had she been a subject, it 
would have been her duty to be a dissenter from the ruling powers of 
the Church, because she considered them, and on just grounds, wrong 
on points of EssenTIAL obligation. But the errors of the Church 
were not merely speculative. ‘They had assumed a form of as fearful 
action as the opposite blasphemies of the French Revolution. She 
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was bound, by every tie of humanity and justice to her suffering 
subjects, to release them from their civil and spiritual thraldom. 
That a Dissenter should object to her conduct is astonishing. The 
measures which she adopted were no other than necessary for the just 
vindication of that political and religious liberty which is perpetually 
figuring in the language of Dissenters. Her circumstances and 
reformation resembled those of Hezekiah; and when we consider the 
temper and principles of the times, and the character of Elizabeth 
itself, it is impossible not to confess the overruling hand of Divine 
Mercy, in the moderation with which those changes were con- 


ducted. 

Yet this reformation, under circumstances altogether so extra- 
ordinary, is regarded by Mr. Towgood as an instance of the 
established practice and law of the English Church. 


So far, Sir, were the Bishops and Clergy from having any hand in the first 
forming our present Established Church, or in ordering its rites and articles of 
faith, that it was done not only without, but in actual opposition to them. 
“ For, in the first of Queen Eliz. the Parliament alone established the Queen’s 
supremacy and the Common Prayer Book, in spite of all opposition from the 
Bishops in the House of Lords; and the Convocation, then sitting, were so far 
from having any hand in those Church acts for reformation, that they presented 
to the Parliament several propositions in behalf of the tenets of Popery, directly 
contrary to the proceedings of the Parliament.” 

Hence, then, Sir, I think you must be compelled to own (what I know gentle- 
men of your robe do not care to hear), viz. ‘That the Church of England is really 
a Parliamentary Church; that it is not properly an ally, but a mere creature of 
the State. It depends entirely upon the acts and authority of Parliament for its 
very existence and frame. The qualifications of its ministers, their power to 
officiate, the manner in which they are to administer the sacraments, are all 
limited and prescribed by authority of Parliament; and this authority, which at 
first made, can alone alter and new make it; can abolish or add to its articles or 
rites, according to its pleasure, even though the whole body of Bishops and 
Clergy should ever so much dislike or protest earnestly against it. 

It is a point therefore incontestible, that the Church, which your Article 
declares to have this authority and power, is no other than the King and Parlia- 
ment of these realms.—Pp. 9, 10. 


Let us now see how Hume (a very valuable, because necessarily an 
impartial authority in such circumstances) mentions these trans- 
actions: 


Elizabeth proceeded to exert, in favour of the Reformers, some acts of power 
which were authorised by the extent of royal prerogative DURING THAT AGE. 
Finding that the Protestant teachers, irritated by persecution, broke out in a 
furious attack on the ancient superstition, and that the Romanists replied with 
no less zeal and acrimony, she published a proclamation, by which she inhibited 
all preaching without a special licence; and though she dispensed with these 
orders in favour of some preachers of her own sect, she took care that they 
should be the most calm and moderate of the party. She also suspeNDED THE 
Law so far as to order a great part of the service, the Litany, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Gospels, to be read in English.—Chap. xxxviii. 

So then we see that those acts which Mr. Towgood considers 
constitutional in the Church of England, are regarded by at least as 
good an authority as A SUSPENSION OF THE LAWS, and A PREROGATIVE 
ONLY AUTHORISED BY THE TIMES. 
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Elizabeth superseded the convocation as other sovereigns had 
superseded the parliament ; but the real rights of convocation were 
no more committed by such a measure, than the privileges of Par- 
liament are now at the command of the crown. 

With respect to the Articles, Mr. Towgood says— 


“These,” you allege, “were some years after passed in a Convocation of the 
Bishops and Clergy.” Whether they were passed in a Convocation or not, with 
regard to their authority, is of no moment at all —P. 129. 

Indeed! we think it of the very first moment, and even decisive of 
the question. But let us hear Mr. Towgood a little further, and then 
the reader may fully judge. 

You still insist upon it, as if it were of some weight, that the Convocation at 
last gave their assent. Pray, how did they give it? Not till they had been first 
garbled and packed by the magistrate; all the Bishops, save one, exiled, im- 
prisoned, furned out, by his authority; and new ones, according to his taste, put 
into their room: besides this, the invincible artillery of Deaneries, Prebends, 
snug and fat livings, played strongly upon the inferior Clergy, who hoped that 
by their submission, they might the more readily succeed those dignitaries who 
had been deprived by the civil power. And is it strange that the Convocation, 
thus powerfully attacked, made no long resistance, but yielded, however 
reluctantly, to what Parliament had done? But their concurrence, I must again 
tell you, whether free or forced, gave, and could give, no authority to the new 
establishment; because, by our constitution, they had not the smallest degree of 
authority to give. Suppose the Convocation had refused their concurrence to 
that act of the legislature, would the law not have had its force?) You dare not 
affirm it. Suppose, again, the Clergy had established any new forms without an 
Act of Parliament, would the people have been obliged to yield obedience to 
them? Neither durst you assert this.— Pp. 239, 240. 

Now let Mr. Towgood’s friends assign the reason why Elizabeth 
took pains to make herself unpopular by “ garbling and packing” her 
assemblies, and ‘‘exiling and imprisoning” her subjects; why she 
made so lavish an expenditure of patronage upon the clergy, if 
“ their concurrence, whether free or forced, gave and could give, no 
authority to the new establishment?” If, “ by our Constitution, they 
had not the smallest degree of authority to give,” why did not the 
Queen at once enact her Articles by her parliament, without incurring 
all this labour, obloquy, and expense? There are only two sup- 
positions : the Queen was less clear-sighted than Mr. Towgood ; or 
the intervention of the convocation mas constitutionally necessary. 
The reader will not have much difficulty in adjusting the balance. 
Perhaps, if the Convocation had not assented, the law might have had 
its force ; but this would not have been any general prejudice of the 
Convocation’s power, but manifestly an extension of prerogative, 
arising from the very peculiar circumstances of the times, and 
certainly no warrant for future parliaments or sovereigns. If the 
Convocation had established new forms by the Queen’s consent, 
without an Act of Parliament (the use of such forms not endangering 
salvation), the people, as Christians, would certainly have been bound 
by them, although those forms would not have been the law of the 
land. 

Let us, however, for a moment, grant Mr. Towgood the full length 
of his assumptions—what is the result? If a ceremony or doctrine 
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be innocent. does it become criminal by the sanction of the civil 
? If it be dangerous to salvation, we avow that even the 


powe r 
So 


ecclesiastical cannot enforce it on the conscience of a Christian. 
that even were the magistrate to ordain every thing in the Church, 
it would only be time to break up the communion when sinful terms 
were require od. 

But “ Christianity is so far from enjoining, that it actually forbids 
obedience to civil governors in all things of a religious nature." 
What? if his commands happen to coincide with those of Christ ? 
“No; they cannot coincide ; because the Scriptures are positive on 
this point. (See Matt. xx. 25; xxii. 8, 9.)” Mr. Towgood, lik« 
many other interpreters of Scripture, does not trouble himself to 
consider the context of which he quotes. Both these passages were 
addressed to the disciples under similar circumstances. The first 
was a rebuke of that spirit of worldly ambition which had deals 
shewn itself in the sons of Zebedee, and an exhortation to mutual 
lowliness of mind: the other was a censure of the Jewish teachers, 
and a warning to beware of contracting their arrogance and super- 
ciliousness. Neither had the slightest reference to the present 
question. In short, if the expression—“ call no man your father 
upon earth,” be literally interpreted, it will apply to political as much 
as ecclesiastical subjection, and one will be as unlawful as the other. 
So that this argument, like some others from the same pen, proves too 
much for its purpose. 

We must really entreat the reader's pardon for reverting so muc 
at length to a subject, which we think we have before settled to the 
satisfaction of every candid mind. The fact is, as we have previously 
stated, that Mr. Towgood’s work is so ill arranged and digested, that 
it is almost impossible to answer it without transferring some portion 
of its irregularity. If we have treated this branch of the question 
at greater length than it deserved, we think, moreover, that we have 
satisfactorily proved the right of the Church to ordain rites and 
ceremonies conformably to S« rip jture ; and to determine controversies 0} 
faith in like manner ; the Church being represente d by ats Convocation, 
and the assent of the king bemg necessary to all its public acts. 
But before we proceed to draw from this conclusion the important 
consequences which it infers, we must attend to another little difficulty 
of Mr. Towgood’s, which is so profoundly ridiculous, that, did it not 


h 


present a fair specimen of his reasoning, we should hesitate to notice 
it at all. 


Hence, by the way, you see the extreme vanity of your imagination,—“ That 
the civil magistrate, by ratifying the XXth Article, hath recognised and owned 
the power to be not in himself but in the Church:” i.e. as you are pleased to 
understand it, in the Clergy. By what logic, Sir, do you make the Church, it 
that Article to mean the Clergy? Are not the laity also an essential part of t 
Church? Does not the very preceding Article, the XIXth. expressly declar 
that they are defining the Church to be a congregation of faithful men? But, 
would you impute to the magistrate so tame, so absurd, so ridiculous a part, 
publicly to disown himself to have any power in Church matters ; yea, to deny 
himself to belong to the congregation of the faithful? Yes, with astonishment 
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be it seen, this is what you are not ashamed openly to impute to him. “ But 
the King and Parliament (you say) have plainly disowned any such power as we 
are speaking of in themselves, and recognised it to be in the Church; and no- 
body imagines, that, by the Church, they mean themselves.”—But, if by de- 
claring it to be in the Church, they have disowned it to be in themselves, they 
have thereby also disowned themselves to be of the congregation of the faithful; 
for, this congregation they declare to be the Church, to whom this power belongs. 
Besides, this is supposing the King to disown and give up a power which the 
whole legislature hath solemnly vested in him, and which every Bishop and 
ecclesiastic in the kingdom (till the time of King William) did swear, that he 
believed in his conscience to be true, under the penalty of a premunire, viz. 
“That the King is the only supreme governor of this realm, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things, or causes, as temporal: and they will assist and 
defend him in such jurisdiction and authority.”—Pp. 236, 237. 

It would be easy to paraphrase the terms of the XIXth Article in 
a definition of a State. We might say, “ the State is a congregation 
of loyal men, in the which the government is duly administered :” 
and we might say afterwards, paraphrasing the XXth Article, “ The 
State hath power to decree laws and statutes.” Both these affirma- 
tions would be true, and involve no contradiction: yet, if Mr. ‘Tow- 
good’s argument be correct, every individual member of the State 
has this legislative power, unless he would “ deny himself to belong 
to the congregation of the” loyal. The absurdity of this statement 
is no other than that of Mr.'’Towgood. When we speak of power, 
either in Church or State, we of course only speak of those to whose 
hands such power is confided. 

Let us now review the inference from what we have proved, A 


most important inference it is—the concession of the whole question 


in debate. For “ this is the grand hinge upon which the whole 


6 
g 

controversy turns.” Such is Mr. Towgood’s admission in his own 

words ! 

We call, therefore, upon the Dissenters, as honest and religious 
men, to yield up their cause, as untenable upon the very grounds on 
which their chief advocate has rested it. But we have not yet 
dismissed the subject. We have annihilated all the gravamen of the 
charge against the Church, and overthrown Mr. Towgood’s favourite 
bulwark: but we must not leave him here. Nothing, indeed, 
that he has said beside is, on the principles which we have laid down, 
a sufficient excuse for dissent ; and the soundness of these principles, 
the more we consider them, we cannot but regard unquestionable ; 
nay, on his own principles, the Dissenter is bound to concede the rest. 
But we are desirous of exposing the weakness of this ‘ masterly”* 
production, and of the cause which it was written to support. We 
are desirous of showing how much the Church has been misunder- 
stood, and how little the importance of spiritual unity has been 
recognised. This, however, must be left to another opportunity. 

eo —_o 
THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Ovr table is covered with pamphlets on this all-engrossing topic ; 
the consideration of which we had at first intended to have embodied 
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in a Review, but the bare enumeration of their titles would occupy 
a larger space than we can allot to the full discussion of the subject. 
So often, indeed, have the Popish “claims,” as they are called, 
been examined in all their various bearings, that little or nothing can 
be said which has not been said a thousand times before, as far as 
the political or religious rights of the claimants are concerned. The 
question has now resolved itself into one of expediency. Referring, 
therefore, to the host of pamphleteers, who are daily sending forth 
their statements in defence of the Constitution, as by law established, 
in Church and State, and particularly to the masterly appeals of 
Messrs. Soames, Warner, Vever, Townsend, Chesnutt, and “A Devon- 
shire Freeholder,” for the general bearings of the question, we shall 
confine ourselves to the particular of expediency only, more especially 
in connexion with the alleged securities for the INVIOLATE preserva- 
tion of the Protestant Establishment. We would also direct the 
attention of our readers to the parliamentary speeches, now published 
by authority, of Mr. Sadler and the (date) Attorney-General ;_ to th« 
** Plain Reasons why Political Power should not be granted to Papists,” 
published by Mr. Wix, in the year 1822; and to the celebrated 
Letters of Dr. Phillpotts to Mr. Canning, written before his shameless 
apostacy from that Church, from the revenues of which he is “ laying 
up for himself treasures upon earth.” 

It is deemed expedient then to grant the proposed concessions to 
the Romanists; and for these three reasons:—1. Division in the 
Cabinet. 2. The distress arising to Ministers from their repeated 
minorities in Parliament. 38. The agitated condition of Ireland. 

With respect to the first of these reasons, it seems something 
strange to allege divisions in the Cabinet upon a particular measure 
as the cause of making it a Cabinet measure. One would rather 
suppose that the natural tendency of such division would be to 
exclude the question entirely from their councils; as its discussion 
could only end in breaking up the ministry altogether, or in the 
ultimate ejection of one party or the other. In the present instance, 
the latter alternative has been the result; and Sir C. Wetherell, with 
a few others who have dared to be consistent, and to keep their 
faith at the expense of their places, has been informed that his 
Majesty has no further occasion for his services. In fact, the only 
intelligible inference that can be drawn from the whole course of 
proceedings since the contents of his Majesty’s speech were publicly 
known, is this: that the Premier was determined to have no division 
in the Cabinet; and that those who differed from his Grace on 
this important measure have, with little exception, from motives of 
private expediency, fallen into the ranks of emancipation, and nodded 
an immediate assent to the opinions which he had evidently long 
entertained, but thought it more prudent to conceal. We do not 
mean to affirm positively that matters stand precisely in this posture ; 
but upon any other view of the case within the limits of our con- 
ception, the sudden conversion of the present Government must be 
ranked among the most portentous miracles in the annals of Popery, 
not excepting those of Hohenlohe himself. 

It is easy to believe that repeated minorities are not very agreeable 
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to a ministry ; but it is strange that the present Government should 
ever expect to command a majority again. We do not suppose that 
those staunch friends of the Constitution, who have been deserted in 
time of need by their legitimate guardians, will be less true on that 
account to the interest of their country, and cease to support her in 
the struggles which the reckless indifference, not to say the heartless 
treachery of her accredited champions, will inevitably entail upon her. 
But those who now occupy the ministerial benches will quit them 
upon the first measure which is brought forward in opposition to their 
enlightened views ; and Ministers must be prepared to go all lengths 
in order to keep the Emancipationists on their side. They now 
vote with Government, or rather Government votes with them, in 
support of their own darling object; and their next step will be a 
union with the Catholic members, which the “ Relief Bill” will admit 
into the House, in extorting fresh concessions, in setting aside the 
nominal securities at present offered, and in paving the way for the 
renewal of those scenes which have imvariably marked the blood- 
stained annals of Catholic ascendancy. We shall probably be stigma- 
tised as bigots, or fools, or worse, for holding these antiquated notions ; 
but greater men than ourselves or our opponents have fooled in the 
same way, and we are content to partake in their folly. In a sermon 
of one of these great men, the late Dean of Carlisle (Dr. I. Milner), 
preached before the University of Cambridge in 1807, we meet with 
the following passage, which we cannot forbear from quoting :— 


I say nothing of the follies; I confine myself altogether to the dangers of 
Popery. The Romanists maintain not only the Pope of Rome’s supremacy, but 
also his dispensing power ; and their clergy are sworn to do their utmost to ex- 
tirpate heresy. Therefore, to effect their purposes, say what they will, do what 
they will, or take whatever oaths they may, the Pope and his substitute, at any 
convenient moment, can, in any one instant, dissolve in the minds of such men, 
every human obligation which the heart of man can conceive. In fact, it is well 
known that one of the conspirators in the business of the fifth of November, 
(1605), who escaped the hand of justice here, met with both commendation and 
reward at Rome; nor can it be doubted that if their plot had succeeded, the 
memorable day would have been marked in the Popish calendars, as glorious 
and triumphant, as it is now in the Protestant, as a day of divine interposition 
and de live rance. 

Such are the systematic doctrines and practices which render it unfit for Pro- 
testant governments to trust any material power in the hands of Romanists. 

But, then, it is here said, these representations, at the present day, are ab- 

lutely fabulous, and altogether unworthy of the notice of wise men. 

The answer is, if this indeed be so—if the objectional doctrines of the Romanists 
have really terminated their disgraceful existence, every true Protestant will 
rejoice in the event of such a revolution, and be heartily disposed to allow them 
the utmost licence of rational toleration. He will, however, expect to have better 
proof of their sincerity, than the mere declaration, or even the signatures, of a 
few interested members of that communion, collected at suspicious moments, and 
to serve particular purposes. You know that no people on earth are more com- 
pletely under the dominion of their clergy than the congregations of the Roman 
Catholics; and you know, also, that their clergy, as a body, have not relaxed or 
amended in any one syllable of their ancient, most atrocious, and detestable 
doctrines. And is it not, therefore, with a fearful astonishment, that you hear it 
gravely affirmed in Parliament, that all the peculiarly odious, offensive, and 
dangerous parts of the Romish religion have long since been done away? 
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Let me ask—Do you believe that the numerous sanguinary decrees of the 
Pope and his councils, which for so many years have been the disgrace of reason 
and humanity, are now actnally repealed? Do you believe that the Roman 
Catholic clergy, particularly those of Ireland, do now avow, before all the world, 
this revolution which is said to have taken place? And do you seriously think, 
that they are now instructing their deluded congregations in these new and re- 


formed doctrines? Forgive me: to believe these things would require a most 
uncommon portion of credulity! Yet you would not deny that there may be 
several humane Deists, or half Deists, nominally of the Romish communion, who 
may sincerely detest many of the political doctrines, and the scandalous practices 
of the Church of Rome; and to their candid concessions, most probably, we are 
in part to ascribe the favourable impression concerning the present state of 
Popery, made on the minds of several leading characters in our own country. 
But surely, wise and watchful British senators would not suffer themselves to be 
ensnared by such partial and unsatisfactory professions ; surely they will examine, 
and even Serutinize, with an industrious and jealous attention, whether the great 
body, particularly the clerical body, of the existing modern Roman Catholics, 
are not themselves educated, and are at this moment educating their offspring, 
in precisely the same systematic plans of bigotry, persecution, contempt, and 
Protestants, which caused their forefathers to be guilty of so many 
Yet, God forbid we should harbour the smallest 
if unchristian animosity towards any of our fellow-creatures, of whatever 
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the cruel, unrelenting principles in which the Romanists are steadily educated. 

From the ruinous operation of these, may Almighty God protect us! And be 
it our earnest prayer, that (as one very material mean of our protection) He 
would be pleased to give our senators wisdom. 

Heartily and fervently do we unite in this prayer ;—devoutly do 
we pray for the removal of that judicial blindness with which, as a 
warning to our guilty land, the Almighty seems to have visited those 
who have the rule over us. Nothing less than infatuation could 
possibly have produced the renunciation of their former sentiments, 
and induced them to give up those principles in a moment, which 
have “ grown with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength.” But it is time to say a few words respecting the third 
reason, which renders concession necessary. Emancipation is to 
unite the Cabinet! to place ministers in a majority!! and—to tran- 
quillize Ireland!!! If it do all this, we really should not wonder if 
it did one thing more; —convince the people of the policy of 
granting it. But Emancipation has just as much to do with the 
peace of Ireland as with the amelioration of the slaves in the West 
Indies. The Irish want work, they want bread, they want civilization ; 
and, in one respect, they want emancipation—-but it is emancipation 
from the tyranny of their priests. The grievances which they suffer, 
and which give rise to the broils and tumults in which they are for 
ever engaged, originate in the deprivations and spoliation to which 
they are subjected by the unnatural agency of the middle-men—a race 
of beings who defraud the land-owner, while they gripe the labourer. 
Hence the destitution of the lower orders, which their priests take every 
opportunity of fanning into discontent ; and of which the agitators 
persuade them that emancipation is the only remedy. If Ireland is 
on the eve of a rebellion it is not concession that will quench the 
flame. The true remedy for the evil will be found in the residence of 
id-holders upon their estates, which ought to be enforced by a 
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heavy tax; in the abolition of the middle tenantry ; in the rational 
supply of education, and in the diffusion of that variety of comforts 
which makes the English peasantry a happy and contented people. 
By these means the tyrannical authority of the priesthood would be 
gradually diminished; the agitator O'Connell, and his crew, would 
sink into the insignificance of Hunt and Cobbett among ourselves, 
and Emancipation would be rendered unnecessary by the speedy dif- 
fusion of Protestantism. ‘The measure now before Parliament has 
been aptly illustrated by the Scripture proverb, of giving a stone to 
those who ask for bread. 

Having disposed of the expediency of breaking in upon the Con- 
stitution, we have but a few words to say upon the securities which 
are offered for its InvioLATE preservation. The citadel is first to be 
surrendered, the enemy are to be admitted within the walls, and we 
are then to be secured against the plunder of the soldiery, and the 
entire demolition of the fortress! ‘This, it must be owned, is some- 
thing, provided we can trust to the guarantee. Let us then see what 
these boasted securities are: and to any one, who is even superficially 
acquainted with the history of Romanism—of which, by the way, there 
is a pitiful ignorance within the walls of Parliament, as the subjoined 
letter from one of our correspondents will testify—their value will be 
duly appreciated. ‘Two state-offices, forsooth, are to be reserved 
exclusively for Protestants; at least till the first Catholic Parliament 
shall decree othernise: Catholic Bishops are not to assume the titles 
of Protestant Sees; as if Dr. Doyle will be a whit less powerful, as 
Viear Apostolic at Clackmanan, than as titular Bishop of Dublin: 
and an oath is to be administered to Catholic and Protestant members 
equally, which it is immoral in the legislature to offer, but which a 
Catholic will take upon the principle that it is meritorious to break faith 
with heretics, and that he can be absolved from its obligation at any 
time that it may rest heavy upon his conscience. We know that in 
answer to the queries, proposed by Mr. Pitt to the Catholic Univer- 
sities, it was unanimously affirmed, that no such doctrine was main- 
tained in their Church, as the unlawfulness of keeping faith with 
heretics. But to this declaration we could oppose a multiplicity of 
Bulls, Indulgences, and acts of Councils, which are too well known 
to our readers to require republication. It should seem, therefore, 
that the divines who returned the answer were either ignorant of the 
constitution of their own Church, or at the very time of dictating the 
answer, were acting upon the very maxim, of which they deny 
the existence. Can such shameless perfidy be trusted under any 
securities ? 

We have said enough to evince our hostility to the proposed con- 
cessions, and our reasons for such hostility. If the unaccountable 
perfidy of those we trusted has betrayed us into a tone of expression 
which may seem too strong for the pages of a Christian Remembrancer, 
we trust that our anxiety for the welfare of the Church of Christ, and 
especially the reformed part of it established within these realms, and 
the honest indignation which we feel at the snares which are laid for 
its overthrow, will be a sufficient excuse with our readers. It is only 
from the fear of giving vent to language, which might be construed 
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by some into a “ speaking evil of dignities,” which deters us from 
delivering our sentiments on the conduct of those Prelates, who have 
ranked themselves among the number of those “ who have evil will 
at Zion.” 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—In reading parliamentary speeches on ecclesiastical and 
Christian matters, I am often surprised at the ignorance of history, 
opinions, Scripture, and the constitution of our own Church, displayed 
by men whose very acceptance of a seat involves a pledge of infor- 
mation on all these subjects. A recent instance of this kind I beg to 
notice : Mr. Twiss is reported to have said, on the second reading of 
the Constitution-breaking bill, “‘ If Roman Catholics were not Chris- 
tians, then had the world been Strangers to Christianity for thirteen 
centuries after the coming of Christ.” The only sense which I can 
elicit from these words is, that Romanism was the religion of the 
world for the first thirteen centuries of the Christian era: in other 
words, Catholicism is true Christianity. Is it possible that Mr. Twiss 
could have uttered such a sentiment? Let me hope that his meaning 
has been disguised. I shall not stay here to point out the dates of 
the successive corruptions introduced into Christianity by Rome,— 
dates on which any man possessing such knowledge of history as 
every MEMBER OF THE British Senate ought to possess, can imme- 
diately lay his finger; this has been already done in a masterly 
manner in the “ Friendly and Seasonable Advice,” lately edited by Mr. 


Hook: but let us ask Mr. Twiss, if such be his deliberate opinion, 
why does he sit in a [yet] Protestant House of Commons? If 
Romanism be pure Catholic primitive Christianity, why is not Mr. 
Twiss a Romanist? Still more, how does he reconcile his conscience 


to the oath which he has taken, that he believes this same perfect 
and apostolical Christianity to be AN IDOLATROUS SUFERSTITION ? 

Well may we re-echo the language of the pious and patriotic 
prophet—“ As for my people, children are their oppressors, and 
women rule over them. O my people! they which lead thee cause 
thee to err, and de troy the way of thy paths Nl 

A Catuotic or tue Cuurcu or ENGLAND. 
> - 
FEE FOR OPENING VAULTS. 

Mr. Eptror,—Perhaps one of your correspondents can inform m¢ 
what fee the incumbent of a Church is entitled to demand for the 
burial of a member of a family in a vault belonging to that family in his 
Church, or in the part of the Church where the family have for years 
been accustomed to bury, although no regular vault has been built. 

Where there is no such vault, or has been no such custom in regard 
to a family, I presume the incumbent has power absolutely to refuse 
permission to disturb the pavement of his Church, or to have any 
burial take place within it. And in this case he may, therefore, make 


* Is. iii. 12. “ The weAK GOVERNORS are called metaphorically children and women. 
-Dr. Lowtu. 
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an arbitrary demand for granting such permission. But in the cases 
before specified, unless he is at liberty to refuse permission altogether 
to the family to deposit more bodies where they have hitherto been 
accustomed to bury, he cannot, I presume, make the same demand. 
But, if there be a customary fee for burials within the Church, he 
must limit himself to this. And, if there be no such acknowledged 
customary fee, owing to the rarity of the occurrence, he cannot 
enforce a demand beyond the common burial fee. How is this ? 

The case being new to me, I should be obliged by information 
from any who are competent to give it.* M. 

ee 
ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

Mr. Epiror,—It is to thinking minds a source of painful reflection, 
that in the rapid diffusion of Christianity in the present times, the 
spirit of Christianity is not more observable. Reproof, even when 
deserved, is not offered in the tone of Christian gentleness ; and the 
character of individuals is often assailed, without sufficient investi- 
gation of the facts, on which the charge is founded. 

These feelings are excited by a perusal of a late number of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter ;—and deeply interested as I am in the propagation 
of the Gospel among the Slaves of the West Indies, and in the heathen 
world generally, I feel sure that I am most effectually aiding the cause 
of divine truth, by offering some remarks on the number alluded to. 

The Sermons, from which the extracts are taken (pp. 413, &c.) it 
must be remembered were all delivered by members of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. They must be considered, therefore, 
as the voice of the Society itself. ‘The Society thus, since the year 
1711, at a period, when no other Society interested in the evangeli- 
zation of slaves was in existence, was almost annually revolving the 
great question, and devising means for carrying their beneficent views 
into execution. Catechists were sent out—catechists reported to the 
Society their exertions, and their failure, and if the reason for this 
failure be sought, it is to be found in the demoralizing influence of 
the Slave-trade. Until this traffic was abolished, and the constant influx 
of African superstition and of scarcely human manners was effectually 
checked, it was almost impossible to expect success. Then there 
commenced anew era in the British colonies; and although the Society 
were certainly tardy in availing themselves of the new state of things, 
an efficient system was adopted in 1818, which, under the grace of 
God is beginning to bring forth much fruit. 

The advocate of the Society alluded to in p, 419, (who certainly 
was not the Secretary) was mistaken in supposing the use of the whip 
finally abolished. It ought to have been so; and according to the 
express injunctions of the Society, is now forbidden. 

In p. 420, the Reporter states that Mr. Pinder, the Chaplain, “ has 
been familiarized to the sight and contact of slavery from infancy.” I 
have the means of knowing that Mr. Pinder spent one year (viz. 1799,) 
of his early childhood in England —left Barbados, his native land, at the 








* We refer our correspondent for the present to the report of the case ‘ Bryan versus 
Whistler,” in our Number for July, 1828, p. 446. 
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age of thirteen; and after receiving his education at the Charter- 
house, graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, and did not return 
to Barbados till the latter end of 1818, when he commenced his 
labours as Missionary to the Slaves on the Society’s plantations. 
Mr. Pinder is, it is true, a holder of domestic slaves, four in number. 
But judging from the fact, of his having manumitted one at consider- 
able expense to himself, (who became his property at her own earnest 
request) and of his having promised manumission to the others, when 
christian character qualifies them for the boon, I cannot think that 
he need be uneasy at the imputation of being a slave-holder. 

Mr. Clarke, the Society’s agricultural attorney, is stated, in terms 
not very delicate, to have exercised the lowest offices of coercion as 
a slave director. We have inquired into the facts, and have been 
assured, that Mr. Clarke, to use plain terms, was brought up as a 
manager by a relation of his; and that he was never called upon to 
submit to the low and harsh employment, as asserted, p. 420, “ of 
following with a cow-skin the negro gang in the field.” This office is 
usually assigned to a slave of good and trustworthy character. But 
as the Reporter declares that he does not mean to derogate from the 


respectability, or impeach the intentions of these gentlemen, I shall 


pass on to another topic. 

In page 421. When the Society stated, that “ no regular system of 
religious teaching had been provided,” it is obvious that they meant 
to say, not that no kind of teaching whatever had been adopted, but 
that no chapel had been erected, and no minister provided ex- 
clusively for their slaves. This is obvious from a reference to their 
previous reports, where catechists are spoken of as giving instruction. 

Writing and arithmetic were excluded, it may be supposed, 
from a just deference to public opinion: inasmuch as no immediate 
benefit could result to the slaves; and the time which would have 
been thus spent, could be far more profitably employed in learning to 
read, and in receiving into their hearts, those truths which should 
make them wise unto salvation. 

In the same page, fault is found because the children could only 
read the New Testament. Surely this was the thing of most con- 
sequence ; and it being the head-class book generally in parish schools, 
we may conclude that they were able to read the Old Testament as 
well as other books. 

In stating, a little further on, that “‘ the children quitted the school 
at ten—that the instruction was restricted to children under ten 
years—and that the adult population were excluded from acquiring 
the capacity to read the Word of God,”—the Reporter strangely omits 
to remark, what would have prevented this unkind imputation, 
namely, the following regulation: “* That there shall be a Sunday 
School, for the accommodation of those, who either from being super- 
annuated, or from having neglected past opportunities, may desire to 
benefit by the advantages now afforded them; and particularly as a 
plan for continuing those in habits of useful knonledge, who shall 
hereafter quit the school.” Here, then, is the very provision made, 
which is so urgently demanded by the Reporter; and, we are sorry to 
add, that it follows the ve ry words last quoted by him. The Society's 
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reports prove that the Sunday School has continued in operation; and 
in Mr. Pinder’s Letter, 1825, there were tn nty-five who regularly 
attended. Iam also sorry to observe such a remark as this :—‘‘ The 
Creole agents well knew what an indulgence even a cup of cold 
water was. They had, doubtless, seen gangs toiling for many a 
burning hour, without even one drop of water to cool their tongues = 
Such remarks can do no good. ‘They injure the soul of him who 
suffers himself to write them. ‘They exasperate the West Indian 
mind ; and they shut out the co-operation of many who are heartily 
desirous of meliorating and elevating the condition of the slave. 

In page 422, the subject of marriage is discussed; in which I 
cannot help thinking that the Reporter regards marriage too much in 
the light of a civil contract, when he speaks of Heathens and Infidels 
marrying. The Society speaks of it only with reference to the rites 
of the Church of England, For myself I cannot imagine to what 
but “ the influence of religion” the chaplain could look forward, for 
putting an end to polygamy. ‘The weapons of his warfare are 
spiritual. He might regret that there was no legal sanction: he 
might be disappointed that his sermons were disregarded, his advice 
neglected, and his warnings despised. His Divine Master was scorned 
before him, and his instruction sct at nought. But in Mr. Pinder’s 
letter I do not find him, asit is alleged, arrogantly talking of the slaves 
living in concubinage and polygamy, until his labours shall make them 
Christians. But I do see him, looking forward to the free coloured 
class as setting the example—and to that example as followed by 
the higher grades of slaves. In short, I find him using means, and 
trusting to the blessing of the Redeemer who has promised to be 
with his ministers, even to the end of the world. 

I have heard many instances from gentlemen who have been to 
the West Indies corroborative of Mr. Pinder’s assertion, that the 
Negro looks on the woman as his wife—and the wife on the man as 
her husband: and I have heard cases of fidelity brought forward, 
which would put to the blush many that have ratified the bond by the 
sacred solemnities of the altar. None but must long to see the day 
when polygamy is unheard of amongst the West Indian labourers : 
though the vision tarry, we will wait for it. 

In page 413, there is a remark on the illicit cohabitation of slaves ; 
that is, their living together as man and wife, without legal registry, 
or without the marriage service, as being a bar to the reception of 
the Lord’s Supper. The pious and pure-minded Doddridge, in a 
note on the words 1 Tim. iii. 2, “ the husband of one wife,” ex- 
presses it as his opinion, that in the early admission of Gentiles to the 
Christian religion, the line adopted was this: The standard of Chris- 
tian virtue was held up, by allowing none to become a Christian 
minister who was the husband of more than one wife. But that no 
man was repelled from Christ altogether, who had ignorantly done this 
thing.” With him I must agree; and should not dare to refuse the 
bread of life to the soul of the poor Negro that hungered for it, 
and against whom no other charge could be brought, than that, in 
the times of ignorance, he had formed a connexion with two wives, 
and they with him. I would endeavour to convince him that he had 
VOL. XI. NO. IV. K K 
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sinned; I would require him, under a solemn threat of expulsion 
from the table, to confine himself to one, in case of the death or 
alienation of the other. But I could not tell him to write his chil- 
dren fatherless while their father lived. I should act very differently 
with the next generation. 

In page 423, I find the Reporter under the mistaken impression 
that the Society actually profited by the labour of the slaves. It is 
well known, that although the Society lent money to the estates, 
when they were embarrassed by debt after the afflicting hurricane of 
1780, they merely hold them in trust for the gradual fulfilment of th 
founder’s intentions; and that no part of the receipts is applicable to 
the general designs of the Society. The trust-fund is kept entirely 
separate, and has been for many years accumulating. I must regret, 
with the Reporter, that the list of the slaves, employment of each, &c. 
have not been published, and would be permitted to express the hope, 
that the Society will yet do so. 

When the Reporter, page 424, speaks of the “ continuity of labour 
from five in the morning till eight or nine at night,” I would remind 
him that Mr. Clarke says thus :—‘‘ On an average of different seasons 
of the year, the time of labour is from nine to ten hours daily.” Is it, 
I would ask, quite fair, in making so serious a charge against the 
hour allowed for break- 





Society, to omit to state, that there is “an 


fast,”—‘* ‘wo hours for dinner ;”’—that the mothers of young children 
work only one hour before breakfast, two hours after breakfast, and 


two hours in the afternoon?” In the next season of faithful self- 
examination, let the writer ask his heart, wherefore these latter 
remarks were omitted? I cordially agree with the Reporter, that the 
keeping of a record book of offences and punishments should be 
enforced, and hope the Society have before this directed it. 

In page 425, 1.10, we are told, that ‘ self-enfranchisement is a 
boon which the Society seems never to have thought of extending to 
In 1.12, we are told, ** that three of them had already 


its slaves. . 
and that a father is now allowed to 


redeemed themselves by pure hase ; 
buy the freedom of two of his daughters!!!’ I must farther repeat my 
conviction, from indubitable testimony, that the characters of Mr. 
Clarke, and his subordinate manager, Mr. Hinkson, are conspicuous for 
patience, consideration, and gentleness of disposition. 

I now conclude, with much regret, that the Anti-Slavery Society 
should have attacked the Society for Propagating the Gospel in such 
unbecoming terms. I have no objection to see public bodies made to 
acknowledge their debt of responsibility to the public; but I do 
earnestly long for the time, when controversy shall partake of a mor 
Christian spirit—when individuals shall argue with more temper— 
and when Christian associations inquire into each other’s proceedings 
in the attitude of conciliation, and with the voice of meekness. And 
I earnestly intreat all who are interested in the advancement of the 
slaves, to cast away for ever all irritating words, and suspicious 
invectives, and to search diligently for, and openly to proclaim, the 
truth in love. Iam, yours, &c. PHILALETHES. 


With respect to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, who hold in trust, by the will of Colonel Codrington, 
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an estate in the Island of Barbados, we have the pleasure of stating 
farther, that every slave on the Society’s estate is baptized, with only 
one exception, an African. The last adult slave that remained 
unbaptized is named Hector, and he was baptized in 1827. On the 
chaplain’s asking what had at length induced him to come and offer 
himself for baptism,—*' This little child,” was his reply ; pointing to 
his own little daughter about ten years of age, whom he held in his 
hand, and who had been educated at the Society’s school, and had 
thus been instrumental, even at this early age, in imparting to her 
parent the religious instruction which she had herself received. We 
subjoin some extracts from letters received subsequently to the 
Society’s statement annexed to our last Number, and which will 
be read with much interest. The letters are from the Society’s 
chaplain, 
July 3, 1828. 

I wish some strong encouragement could be held out to the people who marry: 
I frequently recommend it to them; but they do not seem desirous of entering 
into this solemn engagement according to the rite of the Church, though most 
live together very correctly, and many have lived together many years as man 
and wife, from their earliest youth to the present time. ia 
October 30, 1828. 
Old Mary Moore was buried on the 21st instant: for many months before her 
! me occasion, though she was much con- 


death her mind was very weak. On ¢ 
er rousing her by conversing with 


fused when I first came into the room, yet 

her, I prayed by her, and she joined in the prayer very devoutly; in some parts 
: ; ) j ) ; : 

ind 


eed she was affected even to tears. 

Dece mbe r 7. 1828. 
(nother cause for enlarging the Chapel, is the increased number of children, 
who will commence from Christmas-day to attend divine service: these will 
amount to twenty-nine. Many of them for some time attended the daily school, 
but even after this their attendance at ¢ hapel is not enfore« d till they are provided 
There are 111 suits making up 


with a Sunday-suit, which is now almost ready. 
The seats set apart for 


for Christmas, sixty suits for girls, and fifty-one for boys. 
the children are already crowded, when the number present is near eighty ; now 
if all, or nearly all, attend on the Sundays (as will sometimes, nay, generally, be 
the case), we must encroach on the seats allotted to the adult part of the con- 
gregation, which cannot afford accommodation to more than 120 persons, and 
the grown slaves belonging to the College and Society who may attend, amount 
to 193, exclusive of watchmen, carters, house-servants, &c. who may come ecca- 
sionally. Besides strangers, free and slave, of whom I may say, that the average 
number ¢ very Sunday morning is from thirty to forty: this part of my congrega- 
* * % 


r 


tion has been very steady of late, has increased, and is increasing. 

Yesterday my congregation was tolerably large in the morning, and in the 
evening it was the largest I have ever seen at that service. My Sunday evening 
school at my own house for adults, has not increased much as to those who cannot 
read: of the first men who attended, some have been very regular, and can begin 
to read; but many of the Sunday children, and even some of the daily school, 
have attended for the last four Sunday s. You will be happy to hear that Commo 
was the first (and, indeed, she was for some time the only) female who availed 
herself of my mother’s offer of instruction ; she has persuaded her sister to accom- 
pany her, and has brought two or three others at different times: when my 
mother last night expressed her delight at the number of females present, Commo 
said, “* They are all my increase.” ‘The number of men and boys, women and 
cirls, present last night, was twenty-two : they always remain till f have assembled 
my family and servants for family prayer, in which they join: my family thus 


amounted to thirty-two last night. 





} 


Ze) 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. Eprror, —Your useful Miscellany has contained several dis- 
cussions, in regard to the Church Service, when a Sunday and 
Holiday coincide. But | do not think the matter by any means clearly 
or satisfactorily settled. . 

[I agree with Rusticus, in your last Number, that, on such a dis- 
puted point, it would be proper to appeal to the Ordinary; but 
cannot say, that | am convinced either by his statements or induc- 
tions. My rule has always been the opposite to his ; and at present 
I see no sufficient ground to change. 

His main argument from analogy is this: that, as the Sunday 
service is made to yield to the extraordinary services, (e.g. for the 
5th November, and 29th January,) so, @ fortiori, it ought to yield to 


l 


Samts’ Davs, because they are muc 


relation not to our own Church merely, but to the Church at large. 


} more important, as having 
I answe r, that our Church does not seem to con ider them of such 
immediate importance to us, because for Saints’ Days she has only 
appointed a Collect, Epistle, Gospel, and Lessons ; whereas, for the 
extraordinary days there is the addition of a separate service, in order 
to commemorate a national event, which actually took place on that 
parle ular day. 

The very first rubric in our Liturgy speaks of proper lessons fo1 
Sundays and ofher holidays. Sunday is the greatest of all holidays ; 
and therefore its service (unless otherwise positively ordered) would 
seem to deserve a pre ference to any other. Accordingly its lessons 
are first prescribed; and then the lessons for inferior holidays 
happening (as we may suppose the view to have been) on other days 
of the week. 

Rusticus allows, that the apocryphal lessons ought not to be read on 
a Sunday; and therefore the appointments for a Saint’s day could be 
but partially adopted ; which would introduce a species of confusion 
into the Church Service, and interrupt its uniformity. It does appear, 
indeed, that the framers of our Liturgy objected, and wisely, to the 
use of the Apocrypha ona Sunday. And this is no mean argument 
to shew, that they did not intend the Saint’s Day Service to be used 
on that day. 

By giv ing a preference to the Sunday service, a regular consistency 


] 


is preserved ; no variation of plan is requisite for what are called 
important Sundays; no change at al 


l, except where it is specifically 
directed in the extraordinary services, or necessarily required, as on 
Christmas day when it falls on a Sunday. 

Allow me to suggest, in conclusion, that Rusticus has fallen into 
error respecting the service for the Martyrdom of King Charles. 
He says, the Rubric directs the service to be used on a Sunday. 
The wording of the Rubric, I admit, is somewhat ambiguous ; but 
the meaning, I believe, is this: that if that day happen on a Sunday, 
then both the service shall be used, and a/so the fast kept on the day 
following. ‘The prayer,—‘ Turn thou us,” &c. which occurs in this 
service, is not applicable to a Sunday, but is evidently intended for 
the day cn which the fast is kept. 

Such is my view of the subject, Mr. Editor; but I am quite open 
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to conviction ; my principal object in writing has been to lead your 
readers audire alteram partem. Yours, truly, 

March, 1829, Ciericus Ursanus. 

—— 
ANALOGY BETWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 

Mr. Epiror,——A more solid advantage cannot, I think, be derived 
from classic history, than the occasional support which it renders to 
our own Scriptures. As no collusion could have possibly existed 
between the inspired and heathen writers, the frequent coincidences 
of the two streams of history are a mutual pledge for the faithfulness 
of the narrative. Some facts are so exactly parallel in each, that we 
immediately assent to the identity of the transaction; but, in some 
cases, the truth, as presented to us in scripture, has been so refracted, 
as it were, in passing through the medium of tradition, that the allu- 
sion to it in a profane writer requires some ingenuity to detect the 
archetype. I send you some observations I have collected upon a 
very small portion of ancient history ; and I hope it will be found a 
subject not altogether incurious, to trace the points of contact between 
the author I have selected and Holy Writ. 

Herodotus, in the 2nd book of his History, has left us a very accu- 
rate and detailed account of the country and inhabitants of Egypt. 
Some reference to the children of Israel, so many years their bonds- 
men, might reasonably be expected, and we find it accordingly to be 
the case. Let us begin with the pyramids of Egypt. ‘These eternal 
monuments have long afforded matter of discussion, not only for what 
purpose, but also by whom they were constructed. As to the object, 
the opinion long prevailed that a sepulchre for their kings was origi- 
nally designed ; but the bones discovered there, and thence conveyed to 
England, have authorized a far different conclusion. ‘These bones, 
which had been considered human, were announced, on sufficient 
examination, to have been the property of a cow; and hence has arisen 
the idea, that those mighty piles were erected for the sole purpose of 
being a burial-place for their bestial gods. By whom the pyramids 
were reared is a question equally difficult, but I think there is much 
probability in the opinion that the true builders were the Israelites. 
We are informed by Moses, that straw was a principal ingredient in the 
manufacture of bricks; and the most authentic travellers have related, 
that finely chopped straw is a constituent part of the bricks composing 
some of the pyramids. When we adopt this theory, we are astonished 
no longer at the extravagant humour of those princes who raised such 
prodigious edifices. We perceive at once, that what has hitherto been 
imputed to phrenzy must now be referred to poliey; for policy would 
not suffer a people so numerous as the Israelites to stagnate into that 
sloth, which ever breeds rebellion. All tradition of the truth was not 
entirely lost in the time of our historian. He mentions (chap. 128), that a 
report was still prevalent in Egypt, that the pyramids had been the 
work of a shepherd, formerly the inhabitant of those regions. So we 
evidently trace here an allusion to that remarkable feature of the 
Israelites, their being a shepherd people ;— particularly in Egypt were 
they distinguished as such, and for that reason were an abomination to 
the Egyptians. 
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No miracle, perhaps, could give us a grander idea of the divine 
power, than such a temporary suspension of the laws of nature, as 
occurred in the case of Joshua and Ahaz, when the sun stood still in 
his course. A miracle so universal in its effects, as the slightest change 
in that great luminary, however obscured by the mist of intervening 
time, would surely leave some trace of itself in heathen tradition. 
After reflecting that no less than a millennium divided the ages of 
Joshua and our historian, the following faint notice of an event so 
wonderful ought reasonably to be deemed sufficient :—‘ The priests 
informed me, that, in time of old, the sun had four times departed 
from its wonted course ; that twice it had risen in the region where it 
now sets, and twice it had set in the region where it now rises; that, 
nevertheless, no change had taken place in the state of Egypt, either 
in respect to the productions of the land or the productions of their 
river, or in regard to diseases or in regard to deaths.” 

It is well known that Egypt was the parent of mythology, so that 
an event expressed emblematically was expressed in the common 
language of the country. This consideration will render the following 
parallelism less chimerical. Herodotus relates that a festival was 
celebrated in his own time, to commemorate an occurrence in the 
reign of Rhampsinitus, who was reported to have played at dice with 
the Goddess Ceres, and first to have been victorious, but afterwards 
to have been as much defeated. ‘The institution of the festival evi- 
dently points to some real event; and as Ceres, in the Egyptian mytho- 
logy, was the patroness of corn, we have some colour for referring the 
origin of the fable to the years of plenty followed by those of scarcity, 
which befel in the reign of Pharaoh. 

In many parts of our author, we have not to disentangle the truth 
from the perplexities of fable, but are presented occasionally with 
such a perspicuous detail, though still with some deviation, as to leave 
no doubt of the transaction to which he alludes. The name of 
Sennacherib is rightly reported, and his overthrow attributed to the 
Divine Power. ‘There is thus much difference in the two accounts, 
that Egyptian vanity has directed the invasion of Sennacherib against 
their own King Sethon, instead of Hezekiah, and that some absurdity 
is shewn in the means said to be employed for the invader’s destruc- 
tion. The relation, a little curtailed, is as follows: “ Sethon, being 
Priest of Vulcan, held the Egyptian military in contempt ; and, in 
course of time, Sennacherib, King of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
coming against him with a great army, they obstinately refused to 
render him any succour, The priest, being reduced to a strait, entered 
into the temple, and wept before his idol for the danger that was 
impending ; and, as he was weeping, he fell into a trance, and the god 
appeared before him, and encouraged him not to fear, for that he would 
send him succours. Relying upon this vision, he took with him such 
of the Egyptians as were willing to follow, and encamped at Pelusium, 
whither they had no sooner come than swarms of field-mice over- 
spreading the enemies’ camp by night, eat their quivers and their bow- 
strings, and the straps of their shields, so that next day, being destitute 
of arms, not a few of them were destroyed.” 

Necho’s expedition against Judea is also related, with the event of 
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the battle of Megiddo, which, however, by a very pardonable mistake, 
he transforms into the town of Magdolus. There is mentioned, at 
the same time, the capture of the city Cadytis; and, by Cadytis, that 
Jerusalem is meant, will hardly, I think, be doubted, after the ingenious 
explanation advanced by Prideaux. Jerusalem, says the author of 
the Connection, was called the Holy City, which, in the Hebrew 
dialect, is ‘* Cadusha,” and in the Syriac ‘ Cadutha.” Cadytis can be 
nothing else than the same word with a Greek termination. 

In tracing Jewish history through Egyptian legends, one cannot fail 
to observe the very striking similarity of custom pervading the two 
nations. Circumcision was common to both; and it has long been a 
subject of discussion to which the priority in point of time ought to 
be adjudged. What a singular coincidence was the abhorrence of 
swine so strongly inculcated both by Jew and Egyptian. Sacrifices, 
of course, prevailed in Egypt, as over the rest of the world; but there 
was one rite attending them, among the people of whom we speak, that 
bears a remarkable resemblance to a ceremonial of the Jewish Law. 
The victim being slain, the sins of the nation were imprecated on its 
head, which, afterwards, they were careful to dispose of to some 
stranger, or to cast into the waters of the Nile, and supposed, by this 
act, the vengeance of Heaven had been averted from their own heads. 
W hat can be more parallel to the scape-goat of the Jews, which was sent 
loose into the desert, loaded with the sins of the whole people? Many 
other coincidences might be pointed out; but as I have already 
exceeded the limits which I assigned myself, I will only add in conclu- 
sion, that the above remarks have little claim to novelty, and that my 
own merit is rather identical with that of a burning-glass, by which 
the rays of light, previously dispersed, are now, for the first time, col- 
lected into a focus. B. B. PF. 

— ae _ 


HYMNS. 

Mr. Eprror,— The following Hymns are extracted from Dr. Hicke’s 
Reformed Devotions. To such of your readers as are unacquainted 
with the work itself, these hymns cannot fail of being interesting, from 
the strain of unaffected piety which pervades them, and the simplicity 
and elegance of the language in which they are expressed. 

I am, yours, &c.  e 


Benotp we come, dear Lord, to thee, ’Tis not our tongues, or knee can pay, 
And bow before thy throne ; The mighty debt we owe; : 

We coine to offer on our knee, Far more we should than we can say, 
Our vows to thee alone. Far lower should we bow. , 


Come, then, my soul, bring all thy 
powers, 
And grieve thou hast no more ; 
sring every day thy choicest hours, 
And thy great God adore. 


Whate’er we have, whate’er we are, 
Thy bounty freely gave ; 

Thou dost us here in mercy spare, 
And wilt hereafter save. 


But Oh! can all our store a ford But above all, prepare thy heart, 
No better gifts for thee ? On this, his own blest day ; 
Thus we confess thy riches, Lord, In its sweet task to bear thy part, 
And thus our poverty. And sing, and love, and pray. 
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Wuy do we seek felicity 
Where ’tis not to be found? 
And not, dear Lord, look up to thee, 


Where all delights abound ? 


Why do we seek for treasure here, 
On this false barren sand ? 

Where nought but empty shells appear, 
And marks of shipwreck stand? 


rid! how little do thy joys 
Concern a soul that knows 

Itself not made for such low toys 
As thy poor hand bestows! 


art thou to that design, 
h we h id our birth ; 


ho are made in heaven to shine, 


earth. 


v 
uu bow’st down to the 


h ll, for thither sink, 
hat to thes subn it ° 
hou strew’st some flowers onthe brink, 
To drown us in the pit. 


World! take away thy tinsel wares, 
That dazzle hi re 
Let us go up above th ars, 


Where 


our eves: 
all our treasure lies. 


The way we know: our dearest Lord, 
Himself is gone before 

And has engag'd his faithful word, 
To open us the door. 


But, O, my God, reach down thy hand, 
And tak , 

That we about thy throne may stand, 
And all thy glory see. ’ 


us up to thee 


POLITICAL 


Bills 
House 
for the purpose of removing Roman 
Catholic disabilities. One of these is 
to throw open both Houses of Parlia 
ment, all places under government, 
and all oftices of state, except those of 
Lord High Chancellor, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; the other, which is 
stated to be for the protection of Pro- 


Domestic.—Two are in pro- 


cress through the of Commons 


All glory to the sacred Three, 
One ever-living Lord: 

As at the first, still may he be 
Beloy'd, obey d, ador’d.— Amen. 


Wake now, my soul, and humbly hear 
What thy mild Lord comm inds ; 
Each word of his will charm thine ear, 
Each word will guide thy hands. 


Hark, how his sweet and tender care 
Complies with our weak minds ; 
Whate’er our state and tempers are, 

Still some fit work he finds. 


are merry, let them sing, 
‘nd let the sad heart pray ; 
Let those still ply their cheerful wing, 
And these their sober Way. 


So mounts the early chirping lark, 
Still upwa ds to the skies ; 

So sits the turtle in the dark, 
{mong her groans and cries. 


And vet the lark, and yet the dove, 
Both sing, tho’ several parts ; 


And 


With light or heavy hearts. 


1 1 
so sho ild we, howe er we move, 


Or rather, both should both assay, 
And their cross-notes unite ; 

Both grief and joy should sing and pray, 
Since both such hopes unite. 


Hopes that all present sorrow heal, 
\ll present joy transcend ; 
Hopes to possess, and taste, and feel, 


Delights that ne’er will end. 


RETROSPECT. 


testantism and liberty, is to disenfran- 
chise the forty-shilling freeholders, and 
rai the qualification for voting at 
elections to 10/.; and this is the soli- 
tary concession the Romanists are to 
make to their countrymen in return 
for a ce mpl te surrender of the privi- 
leges, both civil and religious, now 
enjoyed by the community at lagre. 
\s the Duke of Cumberland emphati 
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cally expressed himself, the country is 
to be sold for ten pounds. 

Much was said in favour of the Bill 
before it was brought down to the 
House, as framed in a manner calcu- 
lated to produce universal satisfaction ; 
that whilst it opened to the Papist 
equal opportunities with the Protestant 
of rising to the highest dignities of the 
tate, it should at the same time insure 
the latter the full possession of the re- 


ligion and constitution of the country 


without any innovation. The Attorney 
General has shown, in a very able 
peech, that the Bill itself has 

proved these assertions, inasmuch as 


1: 
alis- 


it contains no one security for the 
Established Church. It indeed pro- 
vides that no Roman Catholic shall 
} old the ofttice of Lord ( hancellor, or 
any church preferment, or any place 
or dignity in either of the Universities, 
or in any ecclesiastical foundation in 
the United Kingdoms. Roman Catho- 
lics likewise continue to be disqualified 
for presenting to any ecelesiastical be- 
nefices; and if the right of presen 
tation to such benefices be vested in 
any office held by a Roman Catholic, 
his Majesty is to appoint a commission 
of Protestant privy councillors, who 
shall exercise such right of presen- 
tation during the time that the office 
is held by a person professing Pope ry: 
neither shall it be lawful for a Papist 
to advise his Majesty, either directly 
or indirectly, in the disposal of ecclesi- 


astical preferment, on the penalty of 


being for ever incapacitated from hold- 
ing office under the crown, either civil 
or military. In addition to these re- 
gulations, it is enacted, that no Popish 
Bishop or Archbishop shall assume 
such title under penalties of from 50 
to 2001: no Jesuit is to be permitted 
to enter the kingdom; or any person 
to take monastic vows, under a similar 
penalty. 
sufficient for the protection of our 
excellent and pure worship. The in- 
sufficiency of them is evident. It is 
impossible that the commissioners 
should not be under the direct influ- 
of the this therefore 
can be only an implement in his hands, 
to which responsibility, not 
will be transferred. Again, when ones 
a body of Roman Catholics are ad- 
mitted into Parliament, they will im- 
VOL. XI. NO. IV. 


These provisions are deemed 


ence minister ; 


power, 


mediately be able to secure a majority 
on every occasion, and will therefore 
form a party which must always be 
secured by government at whatever 
price they may choose to ask; conse- 
quently they will virtually govern in 
every respect as may forward their 
own views. A pecuniary penalty, and 
that small, is a most useless security. 
When it is remembered what powe r 
the priests have lately shown in extort- 
ing money from the poorest of their 
flocks, and how ready foreign nations 
are found to supply them with this 
means of disturbing the country, there 
can be no doubt a fund will easily be 
raised for the payment of these for- 
feitures, whilst the Popish clergy will 
acquire an increased sanctity in the 
eyes of their follows rs as sufierers for 
conscience An oath is likewise 
formed to be administered to Papists 
on their admission to office, by which 
injure in’ the 
the Protestant religion 
but how can 
placed on an oath, 


sake. 


they swear never to 

iohte st degre e 
as by law established: 
any reliance be 
which no conscientious Roman Catholic 
could take with an intention of keep- 
ing longer than till an opportunity of 
breaking it offered advantageous to his 
hierarchy? The country has at present 
an opportunity of judging of what avail 
oaths can be to bind the consciences 
of public men. ‘The shameless apos- 
tacy of the large majority of the 
House of Commons at the desire of the 
ministry, is a warning to the nation to 
require measures which shall fix our 
privileges on a yet firmer foundation, 
instead of tearing them up by the roots 
and throwing them at the feet of their 
enemies. It is said, that the British 
Papists have shown no desire to de- 
stroy the Established Church in the 
present state of things; the doctrines 
of their church teaches that they should 
not. Cardinal Bellarmine that 
“heretics are to be destroyed root and 
branch, if that can possibly be done; 
but if it appear that the Catholics are 
so few that they cannot conveniently 
with their own safety attempt such a 
thing, then it is best, in such a case, 


says, 


to be quiet, lest, upon opposition made 
by heretics, the Catholics should be 
worsted.” When th 5 have attained a 
safer station, it then their 
duty to extirpate her 

LI 


becomes 
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Mr. Peel has declared that it is neces- 
sary to break in upon the Constitution 
of 1688, though he has failed to pro- 

arguments whieh could convince 
ntry, and has endeavoured to 

the petitions that have literally 

d into the House from all parts of 
rdom, affirming that they were 


ip by interested persons, and that 
ot the people ought only to 


i through their representatives. 


petitions prove, howeve r, that 

existing House of Commons does 

not represent th P ople, and in conse- 
quence of the little consideration shown 
them by that body, numerous ones are 
now preparing to be presé nte l to His 
Majesty, praying him to continue firm 
in his protection to his true and loyal 
pe ple, and not consent to s wrifice the 
welfare of the and the happi 
ness and inter millions 
of his subje t to gratify the ambi- 
tion of a few 
It is absurd to talk of relieving six 
millions of persons by the measure: 
he larger portion of the Papists 

ed by the Disentran- 
1 Mr. Peel con- 
siders s Ireland, that he 
prot he would not pass the Relief 
Bill unaccompanied by it; and this is 
certainly what the lower class of Irish, 
among whom the majority of the 
Roman Catholics are to be found, can 


untry, 
ts of twe nty 


treasonable agitator 36 


afl 
ent Bill, which 


» essential to 


never be persuaded is a measure benefi- 
cial tothem. The loss of their only poli- 
tical existence is the sole fruit they will 
reap from this boasted eman¢ ipation : 
it must tend rather to increase than to 
soothe their discontent, and must leave 


them in a frame of mind suited to the 


purpose of those who make tools of 


the ignorant multitude, for the promo- 
tion of their own factious views, and 
frightening His Majesty's 
into a voluntary sacrifice of their re- 
ligion and country. 
Still we trust this 
may be averted from us, at 
look with some hope to the 
House; or that his Majesty, refusing 
his consent, will dissolve the Parlia- 
which shall 
attachment 


ministers 


great calamity 
1d can but 


I pper 


and summon one 


truly testify the 


ment, 


more 
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borne by the people to the Constitu- 
tion and religion so nobly struggled 
for, and so dearly bought by our mar 
ty red Were this plan 
adopted, we could fearlessly abide the 
result; the heart of the people is 
indeed moved.as the heart of one man 
and we 


ancestors. 


in this spirit-stirring cause ; 
are perfectly satisfied that the issue 
would prove triumphant indeed in 
favour of Protestantism; but this our 
know as well as we do, 
and theretore they will leave no stone 
unturned to prevent such an over- 
throw of their purp But we have 
another and an omnipotent King, on¢ 
cannot be and who, 
ver man may propose, disposes 
events for his 
own glory and his church’s welfare; 
and who can, if he will, interpose his 
gracious Providence to save us even 
in the eleventh hour. Let us not then 
forget to call upon him with earnest- 
proportionate to the magnitude 
of the danger, that he will stretch out 
the arm of his strength and come and 
save us: if it be his will that this trial 
shall be brought upon his church, let 
us entreat for submission to endure it 
without repining, knowing that our 
have well deserved a 
hment. 
In answer to the deputa- 


, . 
aaver ries 


who dec« ived, 


how: 


, 
Oi all as he sees best 


hess 


iational sins 


Leavy puni 
BRAZIL. 
tion of Portuguese emigrants, request- 
ing the Emperor of Brazil to restore 
tranquillity to Portugal, by placing 
Donna Maria on the throne, his Im- 
perial Majesty has declared his firm 
determination to fight for the right of 
his daughter, and not to enter into any 
compromise with the Usurper. A war 
may therefore be expected between 
him and Don Miguel, whose tyranny 
is becoming every day more odious 
and cruel. An order has been issued 
by the Queen of Portugal, commanding 
all persons in the Portuguese depot at 
Plymouth, to decide immediately whe- 
ther they will go to Terceira or Brazil, 
but requiring all military officers t 
embark for Rio de Janeiro, to comp 
a portion of the expedition preparing 
by her father for the recovery of her 


} 
i 


throne. 
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OP PL OL OI OR 


ORDINATIC 


Bristol .... Jan. 11, 1829. | Chester ....Dec. 
— Jan. 1, 1829. | Lincoln... . March 
Chichester) Waarch1, 1829. | Winchester . Dee. 


Name. 
Andrews, William Nesfield ....++ 
4 B. 
Be n, John Clifton ccccoccccccccces Bb. 
Booth, Thomas Willingham........eee2 B. 


B. 


hworth, Thomas Alfred eecccccccces 


Joswell, Robert Bruce.ce eeccessesecs 
Soulton, William ..sesceeee 

Boydell, Thomas secescesceecccoseess 
Brayshaw, Timothy.. ecccscoecssecece B. / 
Chaplin, William ...0....ccceseesccee B. 
B 
Cooper, George seceee-- senee B. 


Costobadie, Hugh Palliser wecccccesece Bz 


B. 


Coleman, George cecersscescesceescee 


Creswell, Samuel eccccccccceveseceses 


Crosley, John sececcecscccsscsecsese 


Daintry, John wosccevescccessecseces 


soe 


Davenport, John Charles.ccceccecesees 
Davison, Thomas Wo0d eesecseseceers 


Ww 


Drake, F. cccoccccccccccccccccsccess 
Dugard, George seccvccescceresssess 
Farwell, William .cccsecsecccseeceess 
Fletcher, John cccccccccsccssseesesss 
Fox, Henry ecccscccccsecccscesecese 
Freer, Richard Lane 

Girdlestone, Edward ..scosceeess 


_ 
> > > 


Goring, Charles ssccwcecceccscscssrs 


i 


Gorton, William Henry corccccesccecs 
, . 
Greaves, Edward..ecccccccess 
Haslegrave, Joseph escecccccessscsses 
grave, I 
Houghton, Peter cccccccsccsccscccees 
g 
Hutchinson, John Entwistle Scholes .... 
Hutton, Henry sccceccccessecccsecs 
’ ’ 
Jackman, William .ecccceeseseverese 
Jarrett, Thomas ....ccccsccesccccess 


Pr re eer Pe PPP 


> > 


Johnston, George..cccecesececcssctes 


Jones, John Thomas .ecorecccosesses 


> 


Jones, David cccccccccccccccctccies 
King, John Perring . 

Leeke, William ...... 

Lyall, Alfred ...eceee 

Miller, John Lees ... 

Morgan, John ..ccccccccceses 
Mortimer, George Ferris Whidborne .. 
Moule, Horatio...... 

Nettleship, William .....- 
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Nouaille, Julius 

Onslow, Middleton 


>>>! 


NS. 


1829. 


2 
l 
9 


1, 1828 


College. U 
Jesus 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Brasennose 
Trinity 
Queen’s 
Magdalene 
St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Christ 

Pe mbroke 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 


Trinity 
Wadham 
Wadham 
Worcester 
St. John’s 
Trinity 


St. John’s 
Christ Church 
Balliol 
Sidney 
Trinity 
Corpus Christi 


| York. ** 


niver sity. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 

Camb. 
Oxf. 

Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Camb. 


Catharine Hall Camb. 


Trinity 
Wadham 
Queen’s 


. Trinity Hall 


Dublin 
Oxf. 

Camb. 
Camb. 


Fell. of Cath. Hall Can 


Sidney 
Magdalene 


Camb. 
Camb. 


St. Edmund Hall Oxf. 


Queen’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Caius 
Queen’s 
Queen’s 
Merton 
Brasennose 
Trinity 
Queen's 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 


1, 1828. | Worcester... Feb. 24, 1829. 
5, July 13, 1828. 
. Dec. 14, 1828. 


By Bish p of 
Worcester 
Chester 
York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Bristol 
Chester 
York 
Lincoln 
Winche ster 
Che ster 
Chester 
York 

York 
Winchester 
Lincoln 
York 
Chester 
Chester 
Bristol 
York 
Lincoln 
Worcester 
Chester 
Chichester 
Bristol 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Lincoln 
York 
Lincoln 
Winchester 


. Lincoln 


Lincoln 
Chichester 
York 
York 
Chichester 
Chichester 
York 
Lincoln 

W orcester 
sristol 
Worcester 
Cheste: 
Chichester 
Bristol 
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. College. University. By Bishop of 
S.C.L. Catharine Hall Camb. Lincoln 
iverton, S eee eae t. York 
Pearson, Robert Ke ° . Jit. York 
Picton, Jacob weed eoee B.A. Queen’s Camb. Chester 
Richard Broome ee . A. Pembroke Oxf. Lincoln 
Prattent, John Cl ITY ceoccecccoscess Pembroke Camb, Bristol 
Rice, Horatio Morgan .ccescceeeseess» B.A. Trinity Camb. Chichester 
Robertson, Ebenezer A. Trinity Camb. York 
St. John’s Camb. York 
Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 
Catharine Hali Camb. W orcester 
Rowhbottam, Thomas cecccccccccecess York 
Ruddock, Edward Greville ..ssecseeeee B.A. Trinity Oxf. Winchester 
St. Mary Hall Oxf. York 
Sayce, Henry Samuel .cccccccccsccess Pembroke Oxf. Bristol 
Statham, Richard Jervis .eeeeeeeeeees+ B.A. Corpus Christi Oxf. Chester 
Sutcliffe, James .....+. .. B.A. St. Edmund H.Oxf. Chester 
Taylor, Robert it. York 
( Fell. of Trin. Camb. Lincoln 
Toosey, Osbert Denton cecccccccccces Lincoln Oxf. York 
Turner, R eceeeeoce Chester 
Catharine Hall Camb. Chester 
Cees, SOME 4.06.00060060006606006660 cian. liversity Oxf. Chichester 
Walker, William, F. 3. A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. Chester 
West, James John .....ccccscsese 3 Jesus Camb. Chichester 
Wheeler, Thomas Littleton.... .. B.A. Worcester Oxf. Worcester 
3 St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
York 
Sidney Camb. Lincoln 
Magdalen Hall Oxf. Winchester 
St. John’s Camb. Worcester 


Pinneger, 


Robinso » Disney cccccccccceccecccces 
Roby, William. sccocccccccescesecese 


Roe, Samuel Ramsden .cccocsccceses 


> 1] lor 
tussell, Frederick eee ewer eee eeeeeere 


Thorp Thomas.. sees... 


Tyrer, William seccscccccsccceceses 


Whichcote, Christopher .ccoceseees 
Wilson, Jolin sos sescescccveess 
Wollaston, Henry John eeeereeeee 
Woodward, Charles .ccccccccssesscess 


Yardley, John secccesccesses 


Oxf. W orcester 
Ashworth, George cscccsscessccccces York 
Saker, David Bristow eccccccoseeeseee B.A. St. John’ Camb, Chichester 
Camb. Chester 
York 
Sarry, William  ..cccccccccccccesece . A. Trinity Camb. York 
Trinity Camb. Lincoln 


Annesley, William cccoccccccccsecees 


taker, James Scott eocesceseccerss 


Barber, Francis Henry cess sevccosee 


Belcher, Andrew ..ecccsccccesccceess B.A. T } 
Bennett, Nicholas coccocccces » A. Queen’s Camb. York 
Bowstead, Thoma ee 3. A. St. John’s Camb. York 
Burnell, Sami — coosee BA. Queen’s Camb. Chichester 
Bussell, Williat sascececocsene BA, Merton Oxf. Winchester 
r, Henry... cccecccceccescces sit. York 
St. John’s Camb. York 
QE seesesecseesanees Catharine Hall Camb. Lincoln 
min Franklin .ccccceece 3. A. St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 
1 Kershaw wecces 3. A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. York 
ee lrinity Dublin York 
Dykes, Joseph Ballantine ...seeeeeee+ M.A. Queen’s Oxf. Chester 
Dymoke, John.cccccccescescvcecs Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Faber, Francis Atkinson... essesseeeess M.A. University Oxf. York 
Fitzclarence, Augustus.cecesesesseee S.C.L. Trinity Camb. Chichester 
Fletcher, Charles ..ccccsccesscccccers York 
Ford, Frederick ceecoscccccees: e 3. A. Trinity Camb. Chester 
Forest, R. e ° eece Chester 
York 
Wadham Oxf. Lincoln 
Fyler, Samuel Arnot .ceseceseseecess B.A. Trinity Oxf. York 
Gilby, Francis Duncan ....sccceceees B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Bristol 
York 


Dufton, John ceccccccccccccccces 


Fy xX, John 


Freeman, Henry ccecccece 


Graham, Charles Robertecseseceevesess 
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Name. 


Des ree. 


Graves, Henryeccccccccese seccccceee Lit. 


Gwynne, L... 
Hale, James..ecoees 
Haymes, John sees. 
Hayne, Richard ... 
Hepper, George 


Hodgson, George Marmaduke 


Holroyd, John 


seeee 


Hopkins, Benjamin ..eeee+-. 


Horrox, James...eua- 
Inge, John Robert . 
Johnston, 
Jones, Charles Powel 


William Downes 


Crewe eee eee eeeeee 
eee eeeeraeeerese 
eee 

ee eee eee eseeeeee 
eee eres eeeeeeee 
eee eeeeeereenesee 
seeeereee 
Seer ete eee eee eeee 
seer neeeerererere 


eeeeeerere 


leccenccccesccces 


Jones, Williameccceccccctesess 


Jones, David 
Kempthorne, Richard 
Latham, Richard 

Lee, Richard 


Leigh, Thomas Gerard 


Levingstone, Charles 


eeeerreve 


eeeereeereeereee 


Lockwood, William... eecesceccccccece 


Lucas, St. John Well 
Maddy, Watkin ... 
Maingy, James 
Maltby, William ... 
Manley, Henry 


Markham, Henry Spencer .... 


Mason, Thomas .. 
Mason, W. 

Morgan, Theophilus 
Napper, Campion... 


Ness, Edward Hawke.. 


Nixon, Thomas 
Parr, James Culshaw 
Pearson, William He 


Peatfield, John...e.+-- 
Perry, Edward...cccscceces 


eeeeeereeereeee 


Deseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
ere eeeereeeseeeee 
eeeee 
Creer eee eetes eee 
eeere 


eeeeeere 
Cee ee eeeeeeeeseee 
eoeeeereeeseee 
eee ers eee eeeeere 
NTVeeeeeererereee 
eeeeresereeess 


Peters, Henry ecccsccccvcscesssecses 


Pugh, Giles eccccccccccccccccccssere 


Robinson, Richard B 


Rogers, Robert V. .. 


ArtON «ce eesevesese 


Roy, Edmund ..ccccrcsccscccesseces 


Sharland, George.... 


Sims, Courthorpe 


Smith, Edward .... 


Francis Grosve 


Smith, 
Smith, Herbert. 


Stevenson, Thomas .... 


Talbot, Hon. Arthur 


Thompson, Francis E 


. 


NOF oc cocccsocce 
POrerTrrrr rine i 
bead 0 C4005008 
Chetwynd 
dward 


a 


Thornton, George 

Townley, E. .eecee 
Townsend, Frederick 
Twentyman, Joseph 
Ward 
Well 


, Edward John 
urn, Matthew . 


Cr eeeeereeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeee tare 


eee teen eeeereeeee 


Whittington, Thomas Joyce secceesees 


WHINE, SOME bicsccce oses00 


eeeeee 


Wright, John Adolphus esececsesesees 


Wright, Richard ... 


M.A. 
B. A. 
M.A. 
Lit. 
M.A. 
Lit. 


- Lincoln 


B. A. 
M.D. 
B.A. 
M. A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
S.C.L. 
Lit. 
B. A. 
Lit. 
B. A. 
Lit. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
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University. By Bishop of 


St. John’s 
Sidney 
Clare Hall 


Camb. 
Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Fell.of Cath.H.Camb, 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Oxf. 

Catharine Hall Camb. 
Emmanuel 


St. John’s 
Brasennose 


Camb. 
Oxf, 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 


Brasennose 
St. John’s 
University Oxf. 
Downing Camb. 
Fell. St.John’s Camb. 
Pembroke Oxf. 
Emmanuel Camb. 


Christ Ch. 
Christ Ch. 
Trinity 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb, 


Corpus Chr. Camb. 
Lincoln Oxf. 

Trinity Camb, 
Magdalen Hall Oxf. 

W orcester Oxf. 
Magdalen Hall Oxf. 
Queen's Oxf. 


Oxf. 

Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Camb. 


Pembroke 
Jesus 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
St. John’s 
Caius Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Fell. All Souls’ Oxf. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Oxf. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Hall Camb. 


Trinity Oxf. 


Queen’s Camb. 


Oxf, 
Camb. 


Christ Ch. 
Trinity 


Deacons, 78—Priests, 90— Total, 168. 


Camb. 


Camb. 


York 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Winchester 
York 
York 

Linc oln 
York 
Chester 
Worcester 
Bristol 
Bristol 
Bristol 
York 
Chester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Chester 
York 
York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Chester 
York 
York 
Chichester 
Bristol 
Chester 
York 

y ork 
Bristol 
York 
Bristol 
Winchester 
York 
Worcester 
York 
Bristol 
Chester 
York 
Worcester 
Bristol 
Chichester 
Chester 
Chester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Worcester 
Chichester 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Wore ester 
York 
Winchester 
York 
Lincoln 
York 
York 
Lincoln 
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Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 











Name. 
Driver, J. .. Bllell, P. C. Lancaster Chester V. of Cockerham 
5 **** | and Shirehead, P.C. ita F 
Scrivelsby, R. ; , : 
Jymoke ee é Jinco! 4 - j < 
Dymoke, John poe Dalderby, R. bein n Lincoln Champion Dymoke 
Evans, T...+-..0. Longdon-upon-Tern, P.C. Salop Lichfield Marquis of Stafford 


Felix, D. «e+eeeee Lianyiar, V. Cardigan St.David’sBp. of St. David’s 
Marquis of Bath 


. . . R. of Corsley, en = 
Grifith, B.C. 004 5. rigs, Bi } wits Salisbury 4 Lord Chancellor 


Hamond, Robert pe, he R. ’ Norfolk Norwich C. Spurgeon 

Hindle, Joseph.... Higham, V. Kent Rochest. St.John’sColl.Camb. 
R. of Whipsnede, sedford Lincoln The King 

Horseman, James & R. of Little Gaddesden Herts Lincoln ] Countess of Bridge- 
to Middle, R. Salop even | water 

Howes, Francis .. Framlingham Pigott, R. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 

Husband, John .. Allerton Mauleverer, P.C. York Chester Univers. of Camb.® 


Huxham, H. «e+e. St. Sampson, P.C, Cornwall Exeter W. Rashleigh, Esq. 
Jones, C.R...eee¢ Roath, V Glamorg. Llandaff Marquis of Bute 
Kemp, E.Curtis .. Whissonsett, R. Norfolk Norwich F.R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Lee, Richard .... Aslackby, V. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. F. Barstow 
L’Oste, Joseph .. prety eee | R. § Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Dashwood 
The King 


Musgrave, R.A. .. Canonry in Coll. Ch. of Windsor 
Sheriffe, Thomas. jun. Eyke, R. Suffolk Nerwich Earl of Stradbroke 


Tripp, Charles, D.D. Budleigh, V. Devon Exeter R. Duke, Esq. 
Twopeny, Richard . North Stoke, V. Oxford Oxford St.John’s Coll. Cam. 
Northam. Peterboro’Sir J. H. Palmer, Bt. 


Wetherall, John, jun. Carlton, R. 
Williams, M. ..++ English Stockleigh, R. Devon Exeter 
. . W ollas l - . P . , 
Wood, Richard .. ollaston, V . Northam. Peterboro’ Mrs. E. Wood 
with Irchester, V. 

Wordsworth, John . Moresby, R. Cumberl. Chester 


Lord Chancellor 


Earl of Lonsdale 














CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Barrington, G. D.D. Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Durham Se 
Lord V. Barrington § and Sedgefield, R. Durham Durham ——s 
Marlborough, St. Peter, R. ? Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 
suckerfiek j.° , Wilts = Mas ‘Cc ister: 
Buckerfield, Benj and Preshute, V. § il Salisb. Taster of horisters 
é of Salisbury 


Clare, Thomas... St. Bride, Fleet Street, V. MiddlesexLondon D.&C. of Westminst. 


Coxwell, Charles .. Barnsley, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. Mrs. Perrott 
Finch, Géorge 5 renee, Me a reford Hereford Lord Chancellor 
' 5” ** 2 with Little Cowarne, Cl ; ar 
Garnett, William... Tilston, R. Chester Chester TT. Drake, Esq. 
Grantham, Val... § 5°2¥>y» V- Lincoln Lincoln SirJ.Nettlethorpe,Bt. 
, ° “°°? and Odell, R. Bedford Lincoln  T. Alston, Esq. 
Holme, John 4... Freckenham, R. Suffolk Norfolk St.Peter’s Coll. Cam 
Prebend in Cath. Ch. of York Abp. of York 
Kitchingman, I . & Kirby-on-the- Moor, V. ; York Cheat Genel Chenin 
with Mz arton, Ch. 
Lewis, David .... Oldbury, Ch. Salop Worcester V. of Hales-Owen 
Stocking, William . Tuddenham, R. Suffolk Norwich Earl of Bristol 


Wickes, T. F. .... Cornwell, R. eeceeeeeee Oxford Oxford Lord Chancellor 





* The Patron being a “ Popish recusant convict.” 3 James I. Cap.5. § 20. 


























UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

The Proctors for the ensuing year have 
been elected by their respective Societies, 
and the election announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor, in conformity with the Caro- 
line statute :-— 

Rev. J. T. Round, M. A. Balliol Coll. 
Rev. R. A. Thorpe, M. A. Corp. Ch. Coll. 


The Rev. William Mills, B. D. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, has been elected Lec- 
turer in Moral Philosophy, on the Founda- 
tion of Dr. White. 

The Kev. John Anthony Cramer, M. A. 
late Student of Christ Church, has been 
elected Public Orator of the University, 
in the room of the late Rev. W. Crowe. 


WYNN WRITERSHIP. 

Mr. Thos. Pycroft, Undergraduate Com- 
moner of Trinity College, is the successful 
candidate for the Writership in India, 
placed at the disposal of the University 
(for the second time) by the Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn. 

Mr. William Watts, Commoner of Uni- 
versity College, has been elected Scholar 
of that Society on Sir Simon Bennet’s 
Foundation. 


Degrees co nf rred, 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. H. Biddulph, Fellow of Magd. Coll. 
Rev. G, J. Majendie, Fellow of Magd. Coll. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
John Cairpbell, M. A. Balliol College. 


BACHELOR IN MEDICINE (with Licence to 
practise.) 
Joseph William Moss, M.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, and of Dudley, Worcestershire. 


MASTERS OF ARTs. 
Rev. Edmund Strong, Exeter Coll. 
William George Meredith, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. Simeon Lloyd Pope, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. John Henry Arnold Walsh, Balliol 

Coll. grand compounder. 
Rev. Arthur Maister, Balliol Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Horn, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. John Hambleton, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. Christopher Fawcett, University Coll. 
Rev. Daniel Whitle, St. Mary Hall. 
tev. Silvanus Brown, Pembroke Coll. 
John Beames, Lincoln Coll. grand comp. 
Rev.Robert Carr Brakenbury, Lincoln Coll. 
Hon. and Rev. Arthur Chetwynd Talbot, 
All Souls’ Coll. 

Joseph Corfe, Magdalen Coll. 
Rev. James Jerram, Wadham Coll. 
William Ricketts, Fellow of Merton Coll. 
H. H. Dodgson, Student of Christ Church. 
Hon. Henry Thomas LowryCory, Christ Ch. 
Rev. John Adolphus Wright, Christ Church, 
Rev.Geo. Maurice Drummond, Balliol Coll. 
Rev. Richard Buller, Oriel Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Edward Holden, Corp.Ch.Coll. grand comp. 
William Perfect, Magdalen Hall. 
George Hill, Trinity Coll. 
Charles Wells, Fellow of New Coll. 
Charles Kuper, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
Edward Wanklyn, Brasennose Coll. 
George Caldwell, Merton Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

Christopher Wordsworth, of Trinity Col- 
lege, has been elected University Scholar 
on Lord Craven’s Foundation. 

The Rev. Joseph Power, M. A. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, has been appointed Fellow 
ind Tutor of Trinity Hall, in the room of 
the Rev. W. H. Hanson, B. A. 


GRACES. 

Graces to the following effect have passed 
the Senate: 

1. To confiem the report of the Syndicate 
appointed to consider the propriety of aug- 
menting the salary of the Plumian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, and the regulations 
which it may be advisable to adopt for the 
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future management of the Observatory. 
This report recommends that the Professor’s 
salary should be augmented to 500/. a-year; 
that the two Assistant Observers be ap- 
pointed by the Professor himself, with 
salaries to be determined hereafter; and 
that five members of the Senate be ap- 
pointed by grace, who, with the Plumian 
Trustees, and the Lowndian and Plumian 
Professors, shall form a Syndicate, which 
shall be empowered to order instruments, 
repairs of th Observatory, Xc. 

2. To adopt the regulations proposed by 
the Syndicate appointed to consider the 
practice of degrading. By this grace it is 
determined, that from the 10th day of 
October, 1550, no person who has de- 
eraded shall become a candidate for Uni- 
versity Scholarships, or for any University 
honours, during his Undergraduateship, 





unless he all have previously obtained 
special permission for so doing from a Syn- 
dicate to be appointed for that purpose, 


consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Public 
Orator, the Greek Professor, and the two 
Moderators for the time bein 

3. That candidates for the degree of 
M. B. in addition to the examination of the 
Regius Professor of Physic, be examined 
by the Professors of Anatomy, Chemistry, 
and Botany, each in his own science, pre- 
viously to the performance of the public 
exercises in the schools, and that every 
candidate attend at least one course of 
lectures on each of the above subjects. He 
may offer himself for examination any time 
z his fifth year from admission, but 





durin 
not earlier. 

4. That no person be permitted to pass 
to the degree of M. B. without having been 
admitted of any College, who, after this 
date, shall, during the time of his being in 
statu pupillari, have been engaged in the 
practice of pharmacy or midwifery, or in 

’ 


any trade whatever. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1829. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Ds. Soames, Trin. | Ds.Martineau, Trin. 


Phillips, Trin. Martin, Joh. 






Ds.Hildyard, Pet. | Ds.Pashley, Trin. 
Smith, R. Joh. Shadwell, Joh. 
Butler, Joh. Hoare, Trin. 
Cavendish, Trin. Valentine, Trin. 
Withers, Trin. | Philpott, Cath. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Ds. Langshaw, Joh. Ds. Netherwood, 
Hawtrey, Trin. C.0.C 
Prittie, Trin. Wellesley, Trin. 
Cautley, Pem. Scott, Qu. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Ds. Walker, Trin. | Ds. Abbott, Qu. 
Paget, Caius Doria, Joh. 

Williams,C.C.C. 


Mainwaring,Caius 
Smith, S. Joh, 


' 
Butler, Trin. | 
Johnston, Sid. | 


Dezrees conferred. 


HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
W. Cavendish, Esq. B. A. Trinity Coll. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 


George Burrows, Fellow of Caius Coll. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. Henry Roxby Maude, Trinity Hall. 
Arthur Hamilton, Trinity Coll. 
Edward Jackson, Trinity Hall. 
Reyner Cosens, St. John’s Coll. 
Thomas Rolph, St. John’s Coll. 
Robert Whaley Metcalfe, St. John’s Coll. 
John Frederick Amos, St. Peter’s Coll, 
George Cooke, Clare Hall. 
Barton Lodge, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Robert Holden Webb, Christ Coll. 
tobert Pulleine, Emmannel Coll. 
Robert Hornby, Downing Coll. 
William Preston Hulton, Downing Coll. 
John Lyons, Trinity Coll. 


The Rev. W. Spencer H. Braham, M.A. 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, has been ad- 
mitted ad eundem of this University. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








A Review of Dr. Townson’s unpublished Volume is scarcely admissible. The Sermon 
which we selected from it, in our Number for October last, is a fair specimen of the whole; 
and we have little doubt that an extensive sale would be the result of publication. 

The Vicarage of Haltwhistle is not yet filled up. Our readers will correct the error 
in our last Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 

“C,H. T.” and “ M.” have been received. 
Press of matter must again excuse us with “ W. M.” 









